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Time To TAKE A STAND 


HERE IS a growing body of litera- 

ture speaking out in behalf of 
greater emphasis on moral and ethical 
values in our schools. Presumably 
most adults are in favor of having 
young people develop a fine set of 
moral values, and parents largely 
seem agreed that the schools ought to 
get on with the matter. School people, 
too, have a growing sense of their in- 
adequacy and ineffectiveness in this 
regard. 

The question which is most often 
raised about the matter is: “How is it 
to be done?” But there is a prior ques- 
tion of some importance. It might be 
phrased something like this: “Are 
teachers intellectually prepared for 
the task? Has the kind of education 
they have received made them, indi- 
vidually and as a group, incapable of 
taking, or reluctant to take, one neces- 
‘sary step?” And that necessary step is, 


rather crudely put, making up their 
minds. 

Writing in the Forty-seventh Annual 
Report of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, Oliver 
Carmichael, the president of the 
Foundation, presents the issue in clear 
relief. Although his references are to 
higher education, they seem equally 
applicable to secondary schools. His 
entire discussion of ‘“Neglected Areas 
in Education” deserves careful read- 
ing, and a few paragraphs taken from 
the broader context cannot do full jus- 
tice to Carmichael’s reasoning. None- 
theless, 4 few selections may encour- 
age the reader to examine the full 
statement. 

To illustrate his point that universi- 
ties do not ask the right questions, he 
comments on several fields of study, 
among them, history and literature: 


The average history text which so often 
determines the tone of classroom instruction 
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is chiefly a recital of facts. It may betray 
certain biases of the author but in general it 
is objective, noncontroversial, a record of 
events. It recounts what happened—may 
even indicate how it happened—but often 
fails to ask, why it happened, what the mean- 
ing is, or what were the social, political, 
economic, or psychological factors that 
served as a background. This gets into the 
realm of opinion, and in this scientific age 
scholarship and instruction shun the specu- 
lative, cling to the solid ground of facts, 
venturing only tentative conclusions since 
all the facts are not in hand. The real issues 
are frequently sidestepped because no 
scientific proof is possible. . . . 

In literature the goal is certainly under- 
standing, appreciation and inspiration. Even 
there the analyti:al approach in considering 
a poem, a short story, an essay, or a novel is 
sometimes so emphasized as to obscure the 
deeper insights. Footnotes to the master- 
piece of literature seem sometimes to attract 
more attention than the classic itself, with 
the result that the student may lose a bud- 
ding taste for good literature rather than 
develop it. This sacrifice which the humani- 
ties make to the “scientific method’ has 
been observed too frequently. Vivisection of 
a vital work of art, whether it be a poem, a 
picture, or a musical composition may result 
in the death of the masterpiece so far as the 
student is concerned. 

Insistence upon observing and recording 
the facts, which began with the Renaissance, 
has been responsible for the major advances 
in science since that time and is an essential 
part of instruction in most fields. But when 
observation and classification constitute not 
only the beginning but the end of instruction, 
the result is ineffective education {italics in- 
serted]. Where the tendency is to devote 
major attention to observation, to the gath- 
ering and recording of facts, to the what and 
the how rather than to the why of phe- 
nomena, a distressing gap in educational 
procedure appears. . . . 

Perhaps this is but another way of sug- 


gesting the need for raising the real issues, for 
instruction that is problem-centered rather 
than subject-matter-centered, and for focus- 
ing attention less on facts and more on their 
implications. ... 

Failure to ask fundamental questions, 
concentration on knowledge rather than 
understanding, considering only the what 
and how instead of the why, and complete 
neutrality in instruction, are unrealistic. 
The dynamic quality of education is lost if 
the subject matter is not somehow related 
to life. The desire for knowledge, an impor- 
tant educational objective, is developed by 
bringing the student face to face with real 
problems in such way as to arouse a desire 
to resolve them. 

It is not enough to understand the nature 
of justice. Teaching which fails to incul- 
cate a “hunger and thirst after justice,” as 
Ruskin put it, is lacking in vitality. Full 
knowledge of social theory in all its aspects 
—economic, sociological, and political—is 
of little use except it be accompanied by a 
sense of social responsibility. In the words 
of Aristotle, the end of philosophy is “not 
knowledge but action.” 


In four sharply worded paragraphs 
Carmichael demands of educational 
leaders and other citizens that they be 
willing to stand up and be counted: 


Surely the effective citizen, and more 
particularly the leader, must be willing to 
stand up and be counted, to make a com- 
mitment, to throw his weight on the side of 
truth; in short, to enter the fight for the 
right as he sees it. Many of our current 
problems fail of solution because those who 
understand the needs best lack the courage 
to undertake the solution. It is probable that 
wholly neutral instruction weakens rather 
than strengthens the ability to make com- 
mitments, and yet an education which does 
not strengthen the power of conviction, 
that does not inculcate a sense of social 
responsibility, fails in its duty to society. 
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The absence of a clear and positive phi- 
losophy is the great weakness of the Western 
world in its fight against Communist ide- 
ology. But the humanists and social scien- 
tists, when asked to state the foundation for 
our faith in the ideals on which western civi- 
lization rests, plead their inability to agree 
upon the fundamentals of that faith. This 
raises the question whether the Western 
world will be able to excite the imaginations 
of men and capture their loyalties in the 
great debate now going on in the world if 
the foundations of its faith cannot be made 
explicit. The uncertain witness never gives 
convincing testimony. 

The fact is no adequate effort has been 
made in our time to explore the areas of 
agreement or disagreement on fundamental 
issues. The cult of objectivity has influ- 
enced so profoundly the thinking, the atti- 
tude, the approach of scholars, that they 
have somehow never conceived it to be their 
task to provide the foundations for and the 
framework within which the design of west- 
ern culture can be sketched. Until such an 
effort is made instruction in the humanistic 
social studies will be handicapped. We may 
observe social phenomena, analyze the facts, 
classify the data, and thereby gain some 
understanding of the forces at work in 
modern society, but we shall not achieve a 
systematic and comprehensive view of social 
structure without a more basic approach. 

The widespread criticism of current edu- 
cational practices and of educators is partly 
a reaction to the tension of the times but 
probably reflects also a vague realization 
that something is lacking in instruction. As 
someone has put it, “‘the total effect of the 
new education is to leave the child... 
without a set of values.”” This may result 
from undue emphasis upon objectivity and 
from the fact that no systematic and com- 
prehensive view of social structure has been 
formulated. 


In drawing his discussion to a close, 
Carmichael says, “Perhaps agreement 
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upon even a few fundamental assump- 
tions underlying the western mode of 
thought and way of life would provide 
the background for posing the real is- 
sues and for a fruitful attack upon 
them.” 

At no point does the author imply 
that what he is asking for is easy to do; 
nor is he, in the opinion of the editor 
overly optimistic about its being tried 
on a wide scale. After all, the noncom- 
mittal position is a safe and comfort- 
able one, and one not easily left with- 
out making extensive preparation. 

It is possible that the unwillingness 
to make commitments of which Car- 
michael writes is more prevalent 
among college teachers than among 
secondary-school instructors. But the 
unqualifiedly open mind is admired in 
our high schools, too. Perhaps before 
we go any further in wondering about 
the why and the how of teaching 
moral values in our schools, teachers 
should examine their own intellectual 
apparatus to see if it has strength and 
vitality enough to permit them to 
stand up and be counted; for, as Car- 
michael says: 

Certainly instruction that seeks complete 
objectivity is not likely to touch the springs 
of motivation. It could easily add to rather 
than subtract from a sense of frustration. 
By the same token an education which con- 
centrates on scientific analysis with little or 
no emphasis on synthesis is not likely to 
evoke an active response nor resolve a deep- 
seated doubt about the meaning of life. 
Certainly confusing facts with the truth, re- 
search with learning, and the search for 
knowledge with the spirit of inquiry is de- 
signed to disturb one who seeks ultimate 
answers rather than to ally his fears. 
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THERE WERE GIANTS IN THE EARTH 
IN THOSE Days 


VER a second cup of coffee the 
other evening a group of school 
men, by a process of association which 
that second cup so often facilitates, 
came to wonder about the passing 
from the scene, through retirement 
and other natural processes, of many 
of the giants of the educational profes- 
sion. What principally concerned the 
conversationalists—themselves by no 
means unknown in the educational 
world—was that there seemed to be 
few, if any, men of outstanding stature 
to replace those who have withdrawn 
or will shortly withdraw from active 
service. Although it seems to be nat- 
ural for mature adults to be hesitant 
about identifying greatness among 
younger men, the conversation in 
question did not reflect this middle- 
age myopia. Rather, it was a sincere 
but brief questioning of what appear 
to be the facts and of what to make of 
them. 

Of course, the facts may not be 
facts at all. But where is another Judd 
or Cubberley or Dewey or Kilpatrick 
or Spaulding or Thorndike? Certainly 
some of our contemporaries may make 
the impact on the educational world 
which was made by such men as they. 
But to the coffee-drinkers that day the 
era of the giants seemed about run 
out. Why should this be so? 

It cannot be that men are less able 
or less persuasive now than they were 
a generation ago. Nor is it that the 
profession is less tolerant of dynamic 
leadership than it once was. A pos- 
sible explanation is that, in the days 
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when such men as have been men- 
tioned (and there were women giants, 
too) were making their names, the 
field of modern education was just 
being opened up and a vigorous pio- 
neer had boundless scope for exercis- 
ing his abilities. But increasingly the 
range has been fenced off, and the far 
side of the continent seems to be with- 
in sight. The scope of the identified 
problems is now so large and the body 
of dependable scholarship so great 
that it would take a giant indeed to 
exercise the broad influence which 
many of these men did. In fact, the 
material within many of the subdivi- 
sions of pedagogy has become so ex- 
pansive that a man can hardly be an 
expert on more than one section of his 
own field. 

It may also be that the present set- 
ting does not breed giants (a variant 
of the closed-range hypothesis). Con- 
ceivably, in a period such as ours, 
when the great need seems to be to 
learn how to make worth-while use of 
what is already known, leadership in 
the monumental sense is not stimu- 
lated, and its momentary eclipse can 
be argued as helpful rather than harm- 
ful. 

Then, again, as the number of able 
and well-trained men and women in 
the profession has increased, it has be- 
come steadily more difficult for any 
star to outshine all others. Quite pos- 
sibly, then, stars as bright as those 
which shone in yesteryear are now 
glowing and only seem less magnifi- 
cent because the whole educational 
firmament is now more generally 
touched with brightness. 
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Another possibility is that, as schol- 
arship in pedagogy has improved and 
become more widespread, collabora- 
tive activities have come to be more 
profitable than in former days when 
collaboration was less possible for the 
reason that there were few people 
to engage in collaborative activities. 
If this is true, then group endeavors of 
some magnitude should be giving the 
profession the leadership which for- 
merly stemmed from a few dynamic 
individuals. 

Which of these reasons proposed by 
the conversationalists is predominant 
is no great matter, for all are probably 
operative. The more important ques- 
tion is: What, if anything, can and 
ought to be done about the situation? 

One does not produce prophets by 
saying, ‘Let there be prophets” or by 
bemoaning their absence. Nonetheless, 
a society can often take a few steps to 
encourage those of its members whose 
vision ranges farther than that of or- 
dinary men. It would be interesting 
and worth while to conjecture what 
the education profession and the insti- 
tutions supporting it might do to 
bring to positions of influence men and 
women really worthy of such influ- 
ence. A few workaday possibilities 
come to mind. 

Strong leadership is built on 
thought as well as talk, but many po- 
tential leaders are overwhelmed by 
the demands which are made on their 
time for talking, and subtracted from 
their time for thinking. A schedule of 
speeches, meetings, consultantships, 
hyphenated by airplane travel, makes 
serious contemplation an intellectual 
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luxury which many well-known edu- 
cators cannot afford. This is not said 
in reproach of them but in criticism of 
the pattern on which schools and uni- 
versities have come to expect their 
faculty members to build their profes- 
sional lives. To be sure, a leader must 
appear in the public eye occasionally, 
but the stuff of his leadership wears 
thin if he has no time in his own 
study. What can be done to relieve 
this Chatauqua-circuit existence and 
who should provide the relief are hard 
questions to answer. A start, however, 
could be made by many schools and 
universities that seem to say, in effect, 
to their educational specialists, “Get 
out there and lead, and the way to do 
it is to take as many speaking engage- 
ments as possible.” 

The opportunity for vigorous lead- 
ership might also be improved if 
schools and universities prized the ex- 
cellent teachers on their faculties more 
highly than many do. The men and 
women we know who have set the 
tone for our present educational en- 
deavors were all outstanding per- 
formers in the classroom. Teaching art 
was not the only basis of their influ- 
ence, but it seems to have been a com- 
mon and necessary one. They made 
their students different and better 
people largely because of what went 
on in their classes. But the modern 
faculty member gets his promotions 
through publications, research, and 
public appearances. These are ob- 
viously not to be belittled. The argu- 
ment is that first-rate teaching should 
be recognized for what it is—the first 
responsibility of every teacher. 
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There is no need to extend this in- 
quiry further here, but the complex of 
questions raised deserves the thought- 
ful attention of some other school 
people who can find time for conversa- 
tion and a second cup of coffee be- 
tween trains or planes. 


Wor Lp History AND CURRICULUM 
ORGANIZATION 


RITING in the July, 1952, issue of 

the Journal of General Educa- 
tion, Ellsworth Faris, Jr., instructor in 
history in the Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege, discusses a question with which 
social-studies teachers and curriculum 
makers have long wrestled: “Do We 
Want ‘World History’?” While his 
particular interest is in history as 
taught at the college level, much of 
what he has to say is equally ap- 
plicable in secondary schools. For 
many years the curriculum of our sec- 
ondary schools has included courses 
called “world history.” Such courses, 
as everyone knows, have consisted 
mainly in the history of the Western 
world. In recent years there has been 
the understandable urge to make such 
courses more inclusive and, in fact as 
well as in name, histories of the world. 
A common consequence of responding 
to this urge is the production of con- 
fused students and unhappy teachers. 
The frequent explanation for this un- 
fortunate outcome is that there is too 
much to do in a year. This unques- 
tionably is true. But even so, con- 
scientious teachers have a feeling that 
they have not done well what des- 
perately needs doing. Faris’ argument 
should help to relieve that guilt feeling. 
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He does not argue with the point 
that citizens of the modern world need 
to understand distant pe*oles; he 
agrees that we need broadly informed 
citizens. He does, however, question 
the validity of trying to give this 
world outlook through the medium of 
a world-history course for Freshmen 
(coliege Freshmen in this case, but the 
same doubts may be raised regarding 
the usual ninth- or tenth-grade 
course). After noting the usual reasons 
for the studying and teaching of his- 
tory, many of which are not peculiar 
to that field alone, Faris goes on to 
say: 

The main objective of the history course 
is, then, the orientation and _ self-under- 
standing of the student as a member of our 
culture, our tradition, with our creeds and 
faiths. This is the one aim of history which is 
peculiar to it, and it is one which seems 
better accomplished through history than 
through the other branches of the study of 
man. And it is fundamentally a moral aim. 


Faris continues by observing that 
history as a humanistic study should 
be characterized by unity of structure 
—and the world as a unit, in any other 
than a geographic or geologic sense, 
has come into existence only in very 
recent times. Faris, in arguing for con- 
centration on occidental history in the 
introductory course in history, does 
not rule out the consideration of con- 
tacts between the West and other 
parts of the world in bygone years. 
“But to discuss contacts ...is one 
thing, and to try to make [all] cultures 
part of the same central narrative 
theme is something else.” Students do 
need knowledge of oriental and other 
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civilizations, but Faris believes that 
such knowledge is better obtained (at 
least at the level where education is 
still general) through other social sci- 
ences, since for most people the need 
consists mainly in a need for better 
understanding of present conditions. 
The author says in conclusion: 

As we approach the present, we can 
broaden the scope of our course until, in 
the nineteenth century, occidental history 
may be seen as a true part of a larger whole, 
where it was in the past a more autonomous 
(not isolated) development of certain par- 
ticular peoples. This seems to represent his- 
torical reality more faithfully than does the 
assertion that, because all mankind is now 
bound together intimately in a common 
fate, it has always been interdependent to 
the same degree. This very contrast be- 
tween earlier relative self-sufficiency and 
present close interrelationship is one of the 
most significant facts to be presented. We 
cannot present it by pretending that the 
relationship has always been equally close. 


This line of reasoning may not com- 
mend itself to every historian and 
every social-studies teacher. And yet, 
something must be done to reduce the 
growing complexity of general-history 
courses if they are to be more than 
story-telling operations. Furthermore, 
the basis that Faris’ distinctions give 
for limiting to the Western world what 
is advertised as a “world-history” 
course is intellectually more satisfying 
than is the more common basis that 
the textbook covers only the Western 
world. 

It is the editorial writer’s belief that 
the same type of analysis could profit- 
ably be applied to some of the other 
instructional areas in our schools. The 
expansion of curriculums to include 
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problems and content heretofore neg- 
lected and the breaking-through of es- 
tablished boundaries between fields 
have been wholesome indeed. Yet 
many thoughtful teachers are begin- 
ning to think that this emulsifying of 
the curriculum was not exactly what 
the doctor ordered. Formlessness in 
curriculum organization is hardly a 
suitable criterion for quality of that 
organization. There must be some 
rational compromise between the posi- 
tion that the teacher is concerned only 
with that which is traditionally in- 
cluded in the field of his specialization 
or teaching assignment and the posi- 
tion that, since all knowledge is one 
and children come in wholes, every- 
thing must be treated in every course. 
What the solution is, your editor does 
not dare to propose. What he does 
propose, however, is that this is a 
thoroughly relevant question to raise 
and think about. 


RESEARCH NEEDED IN NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION SKILLS 


O GREAT AMOUNT of imagination 
N or experience is required to iden- 
tify items for an almost unlimited list 
of educational problems and processes 
which are seriously in need of further 
study and research. Every thesis 
writer carefully points out a number 
of matters to which those who follow 
in his footsteps might well devote 
their investigative talents. And every 
professor has his own file of significant 
projects on which he happily draws 
whenever he can lay his hands on a 
malleable prospect in the form of a 
graduate student. The available list, 
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then, is no doubt long enough to sat- 
isfy all practical needs. But editorial 
license may permit the present holder 
of that license to comment on the 
needs and possibilities of an educa- 
tional area which has received little 
systematic attention. 

While the great bulk of human com- 
munication is handled by written and 
spoken words, no small amount is 
cared for by signs, symbols, and other 
visual or oral representations. Al- 
though the term is far from precise, 
the use of this class of communication 
methods and materials can be called 
“nonverbal” communication. Many 
of these nonverbal media are highly 
formalized, as is the case with maps, 
graphs, cross-sections, and so on. 
Others have local or cultural meanings 
only. An evident example of the latter 
are gestures of all kinds—a motion of 
the head which in this country indi- 
cates assent means “No” in Iran. But 
whether such nonverbal methods are 
local or international in their use and 
meaning, no one can fully understand 
his fellows without being able to un- 
derstand the nonverbal instruments 
that they employ. And all communi- 
cation would be slowed down, and 
probably be made less precise, were 
these to be abandoned. In spite of 
their evident importance, the school 
curriculum seldom gives organized 
and comprehensive attention to these 
instruments, and research on the 
learning and teaching of nonverbal 
communication materials and proce- 
dures is scant. 

To be sure, they are not completely 
neglected. Social-studies teachers do 
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something about map-reading; mathe- 
matics teachers hope that their stu- 
dents will be able to draw reasonable 
conclusions from various kinds of 
graphs; and so on. Nonetheless, much 
that teachers do in these and other 
areas is based on what their good sense 
and textbook-writers suggest be done 
rather than on any careful investiga- 
tion of how such material is best 
learned. In passing, it is fair to conjec- 
ture that the material in many text- 
books is handled by many students 
less easily than it ought to be for the 
reason that the presentation hinges on 
nonverbal materials which children 
are supposed to be able to understand 
although no one has ever bothered to 
find out whether they really can. 

The use of cross-section and other 
nonrepresentational diagrams in sci- 
ence is a case in point. In books for 
about the junior high school level, sci- 
ence authors begin to expand their 
verbal explanations through the use of 
diagrams of various sorts. No doubt, 
science teachers do their best to help 
their students grasp the significance of 
such diagrams, but many of us who 
have been science teachers remember 
that we were disturbed and vaguely ir- 
ritated to find how much difficulty our 
classes had with “simple drawings 
that anybody ought to be able to in- 
terpret.” Obviously, simplicity in ap- 
pearance is no more certain a guide to 
understanding in the nonverbal area 
than is simplicity with words. 

The fact of the matter seems to be 
that nonverbal methods and materials 
need as much direct and develop- 
mental teaching-as do reading and 
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speaking in the usual sense. The easy 
recommendation is that folks who are 
working on the improvement of cur- 
riculums in communication skills 
should give more thought and atten- 
tion to nonverbal practices. But while 
this is true, it is equally true that 
scholars whose research interests are 
in the field of communication need to 
give practitioners some solid ground 
to stand on in their curriculum-mak- 
ing activities. 


“WouLp You CARE TO Buy AN AD?” 


N ATTENTIVE EAR at this season 
A readily picks up the groans of 
storekeepers and other businessmen as 
they see their doors pushed open by 
eager adolescents determined to get 
the price of a full-page advertisement 
but willing to settle for an eighth if 
that is the best they can get. After all, 
the fate of the yearbook hangs in the 
balance. The same ear hears wails and 
complaints from the teachers who have 
been assigned the unhappy task of 
serving as faculty sponsors for the 
books. Photographers and printers 
despair even though they are cus- 
tomarily well rewarded for their low 
moments. Subscription committees 
are berating reluctant subscribers, and 
student friendships of long standing 
are shattered over disagreements 
about the color of the cover. The 
strange and unsettling fact about the 
whole matter is that these agonies 
have been going on for generations. 

Perhaps this annual suffering builds 
character in the students, a sense of 
responsibility, and group spirit, but, 
if it does, these gains come about so 


subtly that they seldom are apparent 
to the unaided eye. It has been said 
that participants in the enterprise 
strengthen their command of com- 
munication skills, have an opportu- 
nity to cultivate their sense of good 
taste, and get firsthand experience 
with our system of free enterprise. 
This could be true, but is it? 

These uncordial words do not come 
from an opponent of school-publica- 
tion activities. On many occasions the 
writer has spoken and written in 
strong support of these activities as 
educationally worth while. Further- 
more, he is not unalterably opposed to 
the annual publication in any and all 
forms. But surely there must be more 
honest and educationally sound bases 
for the production of school books and 
magazines than the essentially fraudu- 
lent ones on which a majority of year- 
book plans now seem to be based. If 
there are not, schools should cleanse 
their hands and hearts of the business 
as soon as they possibly can. 

Such criticisms of school annuals as 
are implied here are by no means new, 
for no doubt the faculties in most of 
the schools in the land express them in 
one form or another at least once a 
year. The difficulties in the way of 
breaking the tradition are equally well 
known. It takes bold and imaginative 
leadership and a resolute faculty to 
bring this activity once more within 
the limits and discipline of proper edu- 
cational objectives and methods. 

The preparation and support of 
school yearbooks often occupy a posi- 
tion strikingly parallel to that which 
intercoliegiate football is alleged to 
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hol: in many colleges. It has an ama- 
teur cloak to cover a professional 
body. The yearbook purports to be 
the product of student work, but ac- 
tually it is produced, in large measure, 
by faculty members with an under- 
writing by local merchants. Perhaps 
the solution is for a school or a com- 
munity that feels strongly the need 
for a book of pictures and comment to 
allow one or more staff members the 
time to do the job and to give them 
proper recognition for having done it. 
Let it be, openly, a professional piece 
of work. And let it be paid for from 
public funds as is any other public 
relations release. 


USEFUL PUBLICATIONS 


pamphlet entitled 
Stay in School published 
by the United States 
Navy may be one of the 
most influential documents that a 
high-school counselor could have in 
advising boys and girls who are deter- 
mined to call it quits so far as school- 
ing is concerned. The written style is 
lively, to say the least, and a major 
part of the area of the thirty-two 
pages is used to extend the written re- 
marks in nonverbal fashion—in car- 
toons, that is. As the unidentified au- 
thor says: “This is not a textbook. It 
will not assist you in the correct use of 
English, grammar, rhetoric, or lexicog- 
raphy. Its literary style is not recom- 
mended for oral or written school re- 
ports, themes, term papers, or narra- 
tives.” But as communication to 
adolescents, it seems to your editor to 
be a very effective document. At least, 


Advice on 
staying 
in school 
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if it is left around where it can be seen 
by students, it is likely to be picked up 
and read, and that is more than can be 
said for a great deal of advisory mate- 
rial aimed at high-school students. 
Stay in School can be obtained at 
naval recruiting stations. 


Leading a 
conference 


At the risk of seeming to 
be unduly influenced by 
an admiral or by spritely 
writing and cartoons, the editor would 
like to make note of another Navy 
publication—not a new one but one 
that few school people seem to have 
heard about. This brochure, aimed at 
mature readers, is called Conference 
Sense (Navpers 91139). Presumably 
the pamphlet was prepared originally 
to guide and reassure naval officers 
confronted with the cheerless prospect 
of presiding at a meeting, but the con- 
tents are equally applicable to anyone 
who is about to draw his chair up to 
the head of the table and call the 
meeting to order. The purchase of 
enough copies of this booklet to cover 
a faculty and school board would be 
an excellent investment for every 
school. The Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., distrib- 
utes them at twenty cents each. 


With all the publications 
which appear regularly 
in the educational field, 
it is understandable if 
one views the appearance of a new 
journal with a “ho-hum” attitude— 
and more so if the title of the magazine 
has a cliché-like sound. What this is 
leading up to is a public apology for 


A journal 
for workers 
with adults 
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the private reaction of the editor when 
he first saw a copy of Adult Leader- 
ship, now in its first year of publica- 
tion. This periodical is really worth 
reading regularly. 

Adult Leadership is put out by the 
Adult Education Association under 
the editorship of Malcolm S. Knowles. 
Its development was made possible by 
a special grant to the association by 
the Fund for Adult Education. Al- 
though the magazine is intended, in 
the first instance, to be of help to men 
and women working in the adult-edu- 
cation area, its contents thus far seem 
equally applicable to anyone con- 
fronted with responsibility for group 
activities at any level. The December, 
1952, issue, for instance, concentrates 
on the problems involved in the im- 
provement of large meetings, and 
heaven only knows that most of them 
can stand improving. The price of the 
issue is well spent if for only the eight- 
page “Tool Kit,” which is loaded with 
practical ideas on the organization 
and management of big gatherings. 

Adult Leadership is published at 743 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. The cost is four dollars a year 
for eleven issues. 


WoRKSHOP IN READING 


WORKSHOP for teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, and read- 

ing clinicians is announced by the De- 
partment of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The first four days, 
June 29 through July 3, 1953, will be 
combined with the annual reading 
conference. The theme of the confer- 
ence and workshop is “Corrective 


Reading in Classroom and Clinic.” 
Workshop participants will continue 
intensive study through July 24. 

Topics to be considered in the work- 
shop are dependent on the problems 
which each participant wishes to 
solve. Activities will include discus- 
sions, demonstrations, guided reading, 
and reports. Observations of the 
teaching of reading in the classrooms 
of the Laboratory Schools and in the 
College Basic Reading Skills classes 
are part of the program. The Reading 
Clinic program will also be observed. 
A collection of sample tests and pub- 
lished materials appropriate for de- 
ficient readers at all achievement lev- 
els will be available. 


The workshop will provide for sepa- 
rate sections at the elementary-school, 
high-school, and college levels and for 


reading clinicians. A leader prominent 
in corrective reading will be respon- 
sible for each section. The workshop 
staff includes Albert J. Harris, Wil- 
liam S. Gray, George Spache, and 
Helen M. Robinson. 

Registration in the workshop is for 
one and one-half course credits. Living 
accommodations may be secured at 
Burton-Judson Courts, a university 
dormitory. 

Since registration in each group will 
be limited so that all members may 
participate actively, applications for 
admission should be submitted at an 
early date. Further information may 
be obtained from Helen M. Robinson, 
University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


WARREN C. SEYFERT 
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The news notes in this 
issue have been pre- 
pared by WARREN C. 
SEYFERT, director of the 
Laboratory School of the University 
of Chicago and associate professor of 
education. JOHN M. ParseEy, staff as- 
sociate of the Midwest Administration 
Center, Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration, located at 
the University of Chicago, and JoHN 
K. FRIESEN, director of public rela- 
tions, Manitoba Pool Elevators, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, write of the develop- 
ment of the community school in 
Canada—a folk school, patterned on 
the Scandinavian model, which meets 
the needs of young rural adults and 
interacts with the community to the 
mutual advantage of both. RALPH 
Garry, assistant professor of educa- 
tional psychology at Boston Univer- 
sity, describes the introduction of so- 
ciodrama into a high-school classroom, 
pointing out and explaining some of 
the techniques and situations and the 
students’ reactions to them. EUGENE 
L. GateR, research associate in psy- 
chology, STEWART JONES, assistant 
professor of education, and Ray H. 
Simpson, professor of education, all at 
the University of Illinois, explore 
some of the variables which are be- 
lieved to influence the kinds and the 
amounts of teacher resourcefulness 
in attacking classroom problems. 
Dwicut L. BurTON, assistant profes- 
sor of education at Florida State Uni- 
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news notes 
and articles 


versity, Tallahassee, Florida, com- 
pares three methods of teaching spell- 
ing to high-school students, classifies 
the types of speliing errors most often 
made, and gives some suggestions for 
improvement of spelling. The selected 
references in the various subject fields 
have been prepared by the following 
persons: HoMER J. Smiru, head of the 
Department of Industrial Education, 
University of Minnesota; Naomi KEt- 
LER, teacher of home economics in the 
Laboratory School of the University 
of Chicago; Epwin A. SWANSON, pro- 
fessor in the Division of Business, San 
Jose State College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia; V. HowarRpD TALLEY, assistant 
professor of music at the University of 
Chicago; Ropert D. ERICKSON, 
teacher of art in the Laboratory 
School of the University of Chicago; 
D. K. BRAcE, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion at the University of Texas; and 
KENNETH D. NORBERG, associate pro- 
fessor of education and co-ordinator 
of audio-visual services at Sacra- 
mento State College, Sacramento, 
California. 


FRANK S. ALBRIGHT, su- 
pervisor of secondary 
education, Gary public 
schools, Gary, Indiana. LEONARD V. 
Koos, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. GLADys L. BORCHERS, 
professor of speech and education, 
University of Wisconsin. 
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FOLK SCHOOLS IN CANADA 


JOHN M. PARSEY 
University of Chicago 


JOHN K. FRIESEN 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


ON realizing that education car- 
Ute the power to change both 
itself and the society which nurtures 
it, many educators turned away from 
the concept of the traditional school. 
In its place they developed the idea of 
a community school, based on the be- 
lief that progress toward the ideal of a 
truly democratic society is the sum of 
the increments produced by the inter- 
action of school and society. The com- 
munity school grows out of, and be- 
comes a part of, the life of its commu- 
nity. In growing, it changes and im- 
proves community living, and this, in 
turn, acts to change and improve the 
school. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE PEOPLE 


By its very nature, the community 
school in operation is, and must be, as 
varied as the conditions which produce 
it. Moving through an endless series of 
interactions with the community, this 
kind of school is, at any particular 
time and place, an integral part of the 
community which it is striving to 
change, while, at the same time, being 
itself changed by the forces it releases. 


* 


In Canada the conditions have been 
such that the community-school con- 
cept is being developed both within 
the systems of public schools and out- 
side of them. Within the public school 
systems the community-school move- 
ment is attempting to achieve a closer 
integration of school and community. 
Outside the public school systems the 
movement is beginning to develop a 
new kind of educational enterprise. 
Deriving its popular name, “folk 
school,” or “school for the people,” 
from the Scandinavian schools which 
inspired it, this new enterprise is be- 
coming increasingly successful in 
adapting to Canadian conditions some 
of the principles and practices of the 
Scandinavian folk high schools. 


FOLK SCHOOLS IN MANITOBA 


The social and economic conditions 
which stimulated interest in the possi- 
bilities of the folk school in Manitoba 
were, in large measure, common to 
every Canadian province. The case of 
Manitoba, then, can serve as a specific 
example, illustrating many of the typi- 
cal elements of background, many of 
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the early stages of development, and 
many of the current practices and pro- 
cedures which characterize the emerg- 
ing pattern of folk schools in Canada. 

Background of the folk schools in 
Manitoba.—Springing as much from 
economic causes as from a desire to 
improve the quality of living in rural 
communities, the folk schools in Man- 
itoba began, in 1940, an educational 
task that has proved to be rewarding 
both for the educators and for the stu- 
dents. The progress that has been 
made can be more fully understood 
and appreciated when viewed against 
the social and economic background of 
the period. 

The depression years 1930-40 left 
their mark of disappointment on the 
lives of farm families everywhere. 
Heavy debts on land and losses in 
marketing and distributing through 
private trade channels resulted in the 
establishment of farmer-owned busi- 
nesses which supplied service at cost. 
After consolidating their business 
operations, several of the service 
co-operatives carried on limited pro- 
grams of education. 

In the late thirties, also, the emer- 
gency Youth Training Program, spon- 
sored jointly by the provincial and the 
federal governments, provided a vari- 
ety of short educational courses for 
rural youth. Thousands of young 
Canadians took advantage of this op- 
portunity to learn a little about im- 
proving rural life. In addition, farm 
clubs of various kinds, supervised by 
university agricultural extension serv- 
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ices, continued to offer year-round 
training through farm projects. 

Although the services of the co-op- 
eratives, the government, and the uni- 
versities filled a vital need, a large ma- 
jority of farm youth throughout the 
depression saw farm life as a life of un- 
certainty and hardship, and many of 
the younger people migrated to cities 
and towns. With the outbreak of 
World War II in September of 1939, 
there was a great increase in the farm- 
to-city migration. Large numbers of 
young men and women from farming 
communities found employment in 
war industries; many others enlisted 
in the armed forces. The exodus of 
young people weakened the rural-edu- 
cation programs. The farm clubs suf- 
fered a severe setback, and the Youth 
Training Program was discontinued. 
The rural family-group system of life 
was seriously disrupted. Existing pat- 
terns of living were being changed by 
the weakening of home and church, on 
the one hand, and by an increasing 
moral and economic independence, on 
the other. 

The year which marked the begin- 
ning of World War II also marked the 
revival of the provincial farmers’ fed- 
eration. Known originally as the Unit- 
ed Farmers of Manitoba, the organiza- 
tion had enjoyed an initial period of 
great popularity followed by a long pe- 
riod of decline. In June, 1939, a new 
farm organization, the Manitoba Fed- 
eration of Agriculture, was formed. 
This group reorganized in 1945 as the 
Manitoba Federation of Agriculture 
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and Co-operation, under a constitu- 
tion which contained a clause calling 
for the stimulation of “an active in- 
terest in the co-operative movement 
and a knowledge of co-operative prin- 
ciples and practices, both as a way of 
doing business and as a way of living 
and working together in town and 
country.” 

At first the federation concentrated 
its efforts on co-operative education 
carried on through locally organized 
study groups. The nucleus of each 
group was the neighborhood, and the 
emphasis was upon study for action. 
These study-action groups succeeded 
in arousing a new interest within the 
federation and, at the same time, 
brought to light the need for a more 
comprehensive and liberal program of 
education for rural youth. 

The federation decided to attempt 
to meet this newly identified need 
through folk schools. Several of Mani- 
toba’s agricultural leaders had had 
firsthand experience with the folk 
schools of Denmark and other Scandi- 
navian countries. The provinces of 
Saskatchewan, Ontario, and Alberta 
had been experimenting with adapta- 
tions of the Scandinavian folk-school 
idea for several! years. Profiting by the 
knowledge and experience available, 
the Manitoba folk schools adopted 
some of the principles and practices of 
the European model and developed a 
curriculum and a method of operation 
in keeping with the particular condi- 
tions existing in Manitoba. 

Objectives of the Manitoba folk 
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schools.—Broadly stated, the objec- 
tives of the folk schools are to make 
young people aware of the part they 
can play in community building, to 
develop in them ability to express their 
thoughts with ease and vigor, and to 
release the energy and latent talents of 
youth in order to bring about a richer 
personal development. More specifi- 
cally, the aims are: 


To awaken a community consciousness and 
a feeling that young people have a part 
to play in molding society 

To develop an understanding of the co- 
operative movement in its economic as- 
pects 

To demonstrate co-operative living through 
group experience 

To develop the individual’s confidence and 
ability through public speaking and 
through participation in the community 
endeavors of the school 

To imbue students with the will to study 
for action 

To create, in all activities, a spirit of genuine 
fellowship through significant social ex- 
periences 


Having their origins in the co-oper- 
ative movement, the Manitoba folk 
schools tended to emphasize the phi- 
losophy and practice of co-operation, 
not in the narrow economic sense, but 
in the wider sense of seeing co-opera- 
tion as a way of life. 

A pattern of operation.—The first 
folk school was organized in Manitoba 
in 1940. Early in the planning it had 
been realized that it would not be pos- 
sible to establish permanent schools of 
the Danish type, and traveling schools 
of the kind developed in Sweden were 
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adopted. The early schools operated 
under the handicap of limited funds, 
an untested program, and a lack of 
understanding which bordered on hos- 
tility on the part of some of the com- 
munities in which the schools were 
held. These difficulties were gradually 
overcome, and the following pattern of 
operation was developed: 


Local arrangements for a folk school are 
made by the people in the community. In 
general, the local co-operative society takes 
the initiative in arousing public interest 
and in explaining the purposes and values 
of the folk school. When sufficient local 
support has been obtained, the dates for 
the week of the school are set by consulta- 
tion with the Manitoba Federation of Agri- 
culture and Co-operation. The local group 
then assumes the responsibility for renting 
a building, arranging for kitchen and dining 
facilities, providing some equipment and 
furniture, hiring a housemother, enrolling 
and billeting students, and providing local 
publicity. 

The provincial federation assumes much 
of the cost of the folk schools by providing 
the necessary staff and study aids. It also 
pays for the services of the housemother 
and a part of the cost of billeting students. 
Actual operating costs are not high as much 
voluntary aid is recruited. In general, stu- 
dent fees at the rate of ten dollars for the 
week’s session cover most of the actual oper- 
ating costs. Usually, about half of the stu- 
dents are partly or wholly sponsored by var- 
ious local organizations. 


A folk school is intended for out-of- 
school young adults. Although excep- 
tions are made, men and women be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and thirty 
may attend. There are no educational 
requirements, but it has been found 
that about 90 per cent of the students 
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have completed some high-school 
work. Student enrolment has varied 
from eleven to forty-three, but experi- 
ence has shown that twenty to twen- 
ty-five students, fairly evenly divided 
as to sex, form the best working group. 

The spirit of the folk school.—The 
folk school is organized around the 
theme of democratic group-living. Per- 
haps the most important offering of 
the school results from its type of or- 
ganization. Almost every student has 
opportunities to play the roles of both 
leader and follower. Informal discus- 
sions, free debates, group-study as- 
signments, and the air of complete in- 
formality draw out the efforts of even 
the most retiring students. The team 
spirit finds expression in the activities 
of the student council, the recreation 
groups, and even in the work of the 
committees which help in preparing 
food and washing dishes. Something of 
the home atmosphere is also present in 
the folk school. The housemother is al- 
ways selected for her ability to deal 
with young people. Student commit- 
tees, as members of the “family,” help 
her with the housekeeping duties. 

A typical folk school program.—- 
Every folk-school program features a 
thought-provoking study of vital so- 
cial, economic, and rural community 
problems. A study of farm organiza- 
tions and the history, development, 
and principles of the co-operative 
movement form a large part of the 
curriculum. Education, health, recrea- 
tion, and agricultural problems are 
discussed. The students gain experi- 
ence in public speaking and in discus- 
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sion-group techniques. Highly idealis- 
tic discussions of moral and social is- 
sues invariably receive the most 
thought-provoking response of the 
students and seem to leave behind 
lasting and worth-while personal im- 
pressions. The program is rounded out 
by informal recreational activities, in- 
cluding music, group singing, folk 
dancing, dramatics, and sports. 

The week’s program of the folk 
schools includes visits to community 
co-operatives, educational and cultur- 
al institutions, factories, recreation 
centers, and private homes. The 
church always plays a significant part 
in the program. The students observe 
a daily period of worship, and on Sun- 
day the school attends one of the local 
churches. In some communities, where 
no Sunday services are held, the stu- 
dents invite the townspeople to attend 
worship at the school. Religious ob- 
servance is nondenominational, and 
all students participate. 

Community leaders are invited to 
take part in the activities of the folk 
school as speakers, resource persons, 
and discussion leaders. Civic and mu- 
nicipal officials, managers of co-opera- 
tives, local business and professional 
men, educators, clergymen, and pri- 
vate citizens are usually willing to give 
time and effort to the school. Repre- 
sentatives of groups and agencies out- 
side the community visit the folk 
school to contribute the special gifts 
and insights of their art, science, or 
professional calling. The list of visitors 
includes representatives of provincial 
and dominion co-operatives, colleges 
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and universities, the Manitoba gov- 
ernment, labor unions, industrial and 
social organizations, the National 
Film Board, the press, and radio. 

Commencement for the folk school 
is known as “Neighbor Night.” On the 
final evening of the week, the students 
invite the townspeople to the school’s 
closing banquet. All arrangements for 
the evening’s activities are made by 
the students, and a student chairman 
presides over the formal proceedings. 
Typically, the program consists of a 
review of the activities of the school, 
an address by a visiting celebrity, and 
fill-in items that give the students an 
opportunity to demonstrate their tal- 
ents. The evening is brought to a close 
by folk dancing, in which everyone 
participates. 

When the folk schools were first or- 
ganized, little educational material in 
a form suitable for the schools was 
available. The Manitoba Study Group 
Committee, assisted by funds from the 
provincial government and the Mani- 
toba Federation of Agriculture and 
Co-operation, published a series of dis- 
cussion pamphlets for this purpose. 
These pamphlets, together with study 
kits containing reference and working 
materials, formed the basic study aids 
for folk-school students. This core of 
material was later supplemented by 
films and reading matter from a cen- 
tral library. 

Advanced leadership schools in Man- 
itoba.—The increasing recognition and 
acceptance of the folk schools and 
their value to rural young people and 
to their communities led to an ex- 
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pressed desire for more comprehensive 
schools of this kind. In 1947 the first of 
a series of three-week ‘“‘advanced lead- 
ership” schools was organized. Pat- 
terned after the folk schools, the lead- 
ership schools attempted to awaken in 
young people an awareness of their 
own potentialities; to acquaint young 
people with the principles of the co- 
operative movement and the satisfac- 
tions of the co-operative way of life; 
and to inspire in young people the de- 
sire for community service and leader- 
ship and to equip them with some of 
the information and techniques by 
which this desire might be fulfilled. 

The organization and the operation 
of both folk and leadership schools are 
much the same, but the leadership 
schools offer more extensive programs. 
Basically, they provide for study and 
discussion in four problem areas: social 
andeconomic (history of the farm move- 
ment, farm-labor relations, currency 
problems, economic systems, etc.); 
cultural (aspects of drama, art, music, 
and handicrafts); physical (physical 
and social recreation); and practical 
(agricultural arts and sciences, home- 
making, etc.). The areas or aspects 
considered at any particular leader- 
ship school vary according to the 
needs and interests of the students. 
The practical difficulty of arranging 
for a large number of resource leaders 
makes it necessary to adjust the pro- 
gram in some cases. 

Appraising Manitoba’s folk and 
leadership schools—The folk schools 
are completing twelve years, and the 
leadership schools six years, of service. 
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During these periods, 79 one-week folk 
schools have enrolled over 1,500 stu- 
dents, and 10 three-week leadership 
schools have enrolled some 250 stu- 
dents. A comprehensive appraisal of 
achievement has not been attempted, 
but certain changes, attributable at 
least in part to these schools, may be 
noted. 

Follow-up contacts with former stu- 
dents show that a high per cent are ac- 
tive in community affairs. Organizing 
study groups and community clubs, 
sponsoring local recreation and enter- 
tainment projects, leading welfare 
drives, holding offices on local boards 
and committees, participating in radio 
forums and other broadcasts, helping 
with folk and leadership schools, and 
representing their communities at re- 
gional and provincial conferences and 
conventions are among the kinds of 
leadership activities that are often en- 
gaged in by former students of these 
schools.! Former students have been 
very active in raising funds to estab- 
lish a permanent folk school. Crawford 
Park, a camp site on Clear Lake with 
buildings to accommodate about sixty 
people, was purchased in 1948. Expan- 
sion and development, largely by vol- 
untary labor, have proceeded steadily. 
The first leadership school at Craw- 
ford Park was held in 1949. 

It has been the contention of the 
founders of the folk and the leadership 


1 Report of the Board of Directors to Delegates 
to the Annual Convention, June 24, 25, 26 and 27, 
1952, p. 34. Winnipeg, Manitoba: Manitoba 
Federation of Agriculture and Co-operation, 
1952. 
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schools that these schools are not com- 
pletely dependent upon the length of 
courses or on the subject matter se- 
lected. Their major values derive from 
the inspiration given and the enthusi- 
asm aroused. By providing opportuni- 
ties for meaningful experiences in 
study and in group leadership, the 
schools instil confidence in the indi- 
vidual and arouse in him an awareness 
of greater social power and responsi- 
bility. Idealistic youth is also shown, 
at least in part, how to apply its ener- 
gies in meeting the challenges of com- 
munity living. In the belief of the 
founders, the values that can accrue 
from an aroused desire to contribute 
to community life added to some 
knowledge of how to go about it can 
scarcely be overemphasized. 


FOLK SCHOOLS ACROSS CANADA 


Some work, either directly or indi- 
rectly related to the folk-school con- 
cept, is being carried on in every prov- 
ince in Canada. Most of the provincial 
governments sponsor youth and adult 
programs of on-the-job and leisure- 
time education. The Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Youth Training Plan, devel- 
oped during the depression years, has 
often come close to the heart of the 
folk-school ideal. The schools selected 
for description in the paragraphs 
which follow are intended to serve as 
examples illustrating the beginnings 
out of which foik-school patterns may 
emerge. They were chosen because 
they show how some of the principles 
and practices of the Scandinavian folk 
schools are being consciously or uncon- 


sciously adapted to Canadian condi- 
tions and because they seem to indi- 
cate what the term “folk school” is 
coming to mean in Canada. 

Developments in Saskatchewan.— 
The first schools to embody some of 
the ideals and methods of the folk 
schools were held in 1928. They were 
sponsored by various co-operative and 
educational organizations and operat- 
ed under the leadership of a provincial 
committee, which drew up the broad 
plans and worked with local groups in 
organizing the school programs. Ex- 
cept for the depression years 1931-37, 
new and improved schools have been 
held each year in various parts of the 
province. The major educational ef- 
forts of these schools center in the 
areas of community leadership and co- 
operation. The curriculums are heavi- 
ly weighted with content dealing with 
the philosophy and operating prin- 
ciples of co-operatives. A measure of 
balance is retained by the inclusion of 
such features as community tours, 
recreation, demonstrations of farm 
machinery and farm operations, films, 
and amateur radio broadcasts. Typi- 
cally, these one-week schools are com- 
munity centered, largely community 
planned, and draw on community re- 
sources for leadership and working 
materials. They enrol only adult stu- 
dents, many of whom are sponsored 
by rural organizations of various 
kinds. 

Folk schools in Ontario.—Ontario’s 
folk schools were an outgrowth of 
short courses on co-operatives and the 
Community Life Training Institutes 
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sponsored by various provincial col- 
leges and universities. The first folk 
school was held in 1939. The move- 
ment lapsed during the war years but 
was revived in 1947. At the present 
time, the folk schools in Ontario are 
taking on new life under the leadership 
and stimulation of the Ontario Folk 
School Council. 

In purpose, organization, curricu- 
lum, and method, the Ontario folk 
schools follow a pattern much like that 
being developed in Manitoba. They 
are sponsored by provincial and local 
agricultural, co-operative, education- 
al, and community organizations. 
They enrol adults only and plan their 
programs largely around the theme of 
“study for action.” As far as possible, 
local leadership and resources are used 
in planning and operating the schools. 

A recent development of signifi- 
cance to the folk-school movement 
was the establishment of the John 
Madsen Folk School on Cherry Hill 
Farm near Unionville, Ontario. The 
school represents many years of effort 
on the part of John Madsen and his 
wife, Danes by birth, to establish a 
permanent Canadian folk school in the 
Danish tradition. The school is housed 
in converted farm buildings and has 
been in operation since 1948. Two in- 
novations of the Madsen school are a 
community folk-school group of some 
150, which meets regularly on Wednes- 
day evenings, and an annual folk festi- 
val at Cherry Hill Farm. 

Folk schools in Nova Scotia.—In 
1946 the Adult Education Division of 
the Nova Scotia Department of Edu- 
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cation developed a series of two-day 
courses for training community lead- 
ers. The experiment created an inter- 
est in more and longer courses of this 
kind, and out of this interest came the 
first folk schools in 1948. These 
schools, of two weeks’ duration, are 
sponsored by agricultural associations, 
home and school associations, wom- 
en’s organizations, co-operative soci- 
eties, and other rural organizations. 
The schools are administered by the 
Adult Education Division of the De- 
partment of Education, with assist- 
ance from the Department of Health 
and the Department of Agriculture. 
The pattern of operation of the folk 
schools in Nova Scotia is similar to 
that of Manitoba and Ontario. The 
general theme of the schools is the 
broadening of interest in farming and 
in rural community life. 

Experiments in Alberta.—Two edu- 
cational ventures in Alberta are adapt- 
ing some of the principles and prac- 
tices of the Scandinavian folk schools 
to Canadian conditions. One is the 
“school of community life” and the 
other is the Banff School of Fine Arts. 

The first school of community life 
was organized in 1937 by the Depart- 
ment of Extension of the University of 
Alberta in co-operation with agricul- 
tural organizations and the provincial 
departments of agriculture and educa- 
tion. This three-week school attempt- 
ed to stimulate a desire for knowledge 
and to emphasize the need for exercis- 
ing critical judgment in everyday liv- 
ing. For some years, schools of this 
kind were held at the Olds School of 
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Agriculture. In 1941 similar schools 
were held at rural centers. In 1943 a 
series of week-long “community life 
conferences,” following the same gen- 
eral pattern, was developed. These 
conferences were designed to bring 
people together in a spirit of neighbor- 
liness; to help them prepare for new 
and changing conditions; to assist in 
mobilizing the resources, leadership, 
and talent of the district; and to en- 
rich the values of rural living. The 
conferences were open to young people 
and to family groups. Cabins and 
other accommodations were usually 
available for families, while the young 
people brought their own tents and 
trailers. Meals were eaten in a com- 
mon dining hall. Subjects under con- 
sideration included world affairs, agri- 
culture, home economics, co-operative 
education, community goals and prob- 


lems, leadership techniques, public 
speaking, irrigation, gardening, and 
conservation. 


A second Alberta venture which 
follows some of the practices and prin- 
ciples of the Scandinavian folk schools 
is the Banff School of Fine Arts. Be- 
gun in 1933 as an experimental school 
for the encouragement of the fine arts, 
it has developed a year-round program 
which contributes much to the cultur- 
al, educational, and social life of the 
province. From the end of June until 
the middle of September the school 
presents an in-residence program in 
painting, music, drama, ballet, handi- 
crafts, photography, creative writing, 
and languages. During the remainder 
of the year the school is used by cul- 
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tural, social, commercial, and recrea- 
tional groups for workshops, special 
courses, sports, and conferences. 

The Banff School did not possess 
buildings of its own until 1946. Since 
that time it has built or purchased ac- 
commodation for about three hundred 
students and is planning or is con- 
structing facilities which will eventu- 
ally accommodate a thousand stu- 
dents. The school is self-supporting 
operationally. To meet the costs of ex- 
pansion and development, it solicits 
funds from individuals and organiza- 
tions through the Banff Foundation. 


A CANADIAN FOLK SCHOOL 


An examination of the folk schools 
being developed in eastern, western, 
and central Canada reveals a variety 
of patterns that obscure the common 
elements that exist, and must exist, if 
truly Canadian folk schools are to re- 
sult. These common elements may be 
interpreted as indicators of the direc- 
tion in which future development is 
likely to occur. At the present time, 
the following common elements may 
be recognized: 

1. The folk schools have generally ac- 
cepted the broad goal of a better life in a 
better community, in a better nation, in a 
better world. 

2. They are predominantly rural in origin. 

3. They attempt to combine economic, 
social, cultural, and practical studies. 

4. They tend to reflect the founding and 
sponsoring bodies in their emphasis on co- 
operation as a favored social and economic 
philosophy. 

5. They are closely identified with the 
economic, social, and ethical life of the com- 
munity. 
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6. They draw upon the local community 
for sponsorship, leadership, and resources. 

7. They channel back to the community 
knowledge and leadership that improve the 
social and technological aspects of communi- 
ty living. 

8. They are not formally integrated with 
the public school systems but have close 
working relationships with them. 

9. They are democratic in their adminis- 
trative and instructional policies. 

10. They operate on the principle of 
study for action. 


The common elements of folk- 
school development seem to lead di- 
rectly into the common problems of 
development. At present, the following 
problems appear to be of immediate 
concern: 

Adequate operational financing 
Lengthening the folk-school sessions 
Providing some follow-up and reinforcement 


of the learning experiences 
Planning curriculum content to avoid bias 
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and to create a balance between the social, 
cultural, intellectual], ethical, and prac- 
tical aspects of the program 

Improving the qualifications of the teach- 
ing staff 

Providing adequate resource materials and 
physical facilities 


As stated at the outset, the folk 
schools in Canada represent only a be- 
ginning in a development patterned on 
the Scandinavian model. At the lowest 
level, the Canadian folk schools are 
adapting to Canadian conditions some 
of the principles and practices of the 
Scandinavian schools by developing 
little more than a series of short 
courses given under rather favorable, 
and certainly novel, learning condi- 
tions. At the highest level, they are de- 
veloping the beginnings of a philoso- 
phy and a set of operational principles 
and methods that may eventually lead 
to a truly Canadian folk school. 
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SOCIODRAMA IN A HIGH-SCHOOL 
ADJUSTMENT CLASS 


RALPH GARRY 


Boston Uniwersity 


To AWARENESS of sociomet- 
ric and sociodramatic techniques 
is becoming increasingly widespread. 
Many instructors would like to use 
these techniques in their classrooms 
but hesitate to do so because of lack of 
information on how to proceed. This 
description of the introduction of so- 
ciodrama into a high-school class may 
therefore be of interest. 

The setting was a northern Cali- 
fornia high school. One phase of the 
course of study for Senior students 
dealt with problems of adjustment. 
The instructor of the class being de- 
scribed was one of several full-time 
counselors who directed the well-de- 
veloped guidance and counseling pro- 
gram of the school. As a part of the 
program, Freshman and Senior classes 
were offered a course dealing with 
problems of school, social, vocational, 
and personal adjustment. 

Preceding the sessions reported 
here, various techniques for measuring 
and describing personality and pro- 
cedures relevant to adjustment of per- 
sonality problems had been discussed. 
The writer was invited to describe 
projective techniques, particularly so- 
ciodrama and psychodrama. 


* 


The following report describes the 
five hourly sessions which were held 
each day for a week. The class was 
composed of sixteen Senior students, 
eight boys and eight girls. 


INTRODUCING THE TECHNIQUE 
TO THE CLASS 


The following notes of the class 
teacher describe the first session: 


Preceding the appearance of G [the author 
of this article, who conducted the sessions], I 
announced that a former colleague had 
agreed to come to the group in the capacity 
of a consultant who was interested in pro- 
jective techniques (explained) with normal 
people; that, if the group expressed a desire 
to do so, a project in the method of group 
experience would be initiated. Previous 
work in the group had included exposition, 
demonstration, and evaluation of various 
quack and pseudo-scientific techniques 
(graphology, astrology, dreambook interpre- 
tations, acidity, numerology, physiognomy, 
palmistry, card-reading, crystal-gazing, pop- 
ularly prepared nonstandardized magazine 
tests, etc.). 

On his appearance, G was introduced to 
the group: “This is Mr. G, who will tell you 
about the work he has been doing.” 

G said: “Now you’ve met me, I’d like to 
meet each of you. Perhaps the best way 
would be for each one to tell his name and 
something about himself, so I’ll know you 
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better. [Indicating the boy sitting to my left], 
Let’s start with you.” 

The boy gave his name with no comment. 
The next boy immediately offered his name 
and added, “I don’t do anything.” The re- 
maining students offered their names will- 
ingly but made no gratuitous comments. In 
several instances there was byplay between 
G and the student concerning pronunciation 
of a name; all bantered their responses in a 
way that indicated exceptionally good rap- 
port. 

A girl entered late. G stood up, said, “I 
haven’t met you. My name is G. What is 
yours?”’ 

“Jane Ingalls.! Hello, G.” 

The introductions completed, G briefly 
described the use of standardized, paper- 
and-pencil personality inventories and out- 
lined certain projective techniques: Ror- 
schach, TAT, and sociodrama, expanding on 
the last by describing the uses and the dis- 
tinctions of psychodrama and sociodrama. 
When asked whether they would like to have 
the methods of sociodrama explained, the 
group answered heartily, “Yes.’’ Without 
further comment, three- by five-inch cards 
were passed to the students. 

Each student was asked to write his name 
at the top of each of the three cards that had 
been given to him. There was unanimous en- 
thusiasm on the part of the students toward 
the whole procedure. The following instruc- 
tions were given: 

“Tn seating arrangement such as you have 
in this room, it is possible to have three or 
four students of your choice sit around you— 
one on each side and a couple across the 
table. Please write down the names of those 
you would like to have sit near you. Put a 
number in front of each name, indicating 
whether that person is your first, second, or 
third choice. You will be seated, at least 


1 The names of the members of the class are 
fictitious. In addition, sufficient time has elapsed 
since the class sessions were held to safeguard 
identification. 


during this week, on the basis of your 
choices.” 

When this was done, G said, “Now I 
want you to do the same thing again, except 
this time, write the names of those you don’t 
want sitting near you—those you reject, so 
to speak.” 

While the first cards were being collected, 
G told how each person plays a variety of 
roles in life, referring to the instructor’s 
serving as monitor at this moment and a 
teacher at school, but a husband, father, and 
possibly a son at home. It was then ex- 
plained that, after writing one’s name at the 
top of the second card, each student should 
indicate the various official roles he currently 
played, and how well he believed he played 
the role by putting in front of the name of 
the role a plus sign, a minus sign, or a ques- 
tion mark. The next step was to indicate the 
roles one had played in the past but played 
no longer (such as student-body president, 
son if one no longer had parents, or jobs one 
had had), with a similar symbol evaluation 
of how successfully the role had been as- 
sumed. The third area explored on this card 
was the listing of roles one would like to 
play. The fourth area was the listing of roles 
that one would definitely dislike playing. 
The cards were collected as the students 
finished. 

Information requested on the third card 
consisted of descriptions of two situations 
which one felt adequate to handle success- 
fully, followed by indication of two situa- 
tions which one felt himself inadequate to 
handle successfully. The illustration used to 
initiate the responses for this card concerned 
asking for a date. The cards were collected 
as each student finished. A considerable 
range of time was involved, for some rapidly 
phrased their answers, others deliberated and 
were obviously searching for what they 
wished to include. 

Seven minutes were left of the fifty-min- 
ute period. G suggested that the group run 
through one scene. Two girls were selected 
to go out of the room. A boy was chosen as a 
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character. G sketched in the problem: the 
girl has made two dates for the same night; 
one boy is calling for the girl; he is the un- 
wanted date. The girl is to show how she 
would handle the situation. 

One of the girls was recalled, instructed on 
the situation, and entered into the role-play- 
ing. The boy’s responses met all the tentative 
attempts to break the date. Comments 
elicited from the group showed that they 
thought she was procrastinating, failing to 
come to the point. 

The second girl’s playing of the role 
started and ended in frustration. She was 
unable to say anything, except to direct a 
helpless appeal to G that she didn’t know 
what to do. The class bell interrupted at this 
time. G remarked that possibly his instruc- 
tions were not sufficiently clear and that she 
would have subsequent opportunity to enact 
a situation. 


CHOICES AND REJECTIONS OF 
THE CLASS 


A few interesting observations may 
be made regarding the choices and re- 
jections of the group. First, the class 
divided itself uniformly with regard to 
sex. Boys desired to sit by boys, girls 
by girls. Only on the level of third 
choice did any of the group select a 
person of opposite sex as a seating 
companion. One would anticipate, 
from the research of Moreno? and 
Jennings,* greater choice across sex 
lines at this grade level, rather than 
the distinct cleavage observed. The 
division may be a function of the so- 


2J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? p. 271. 
Washington: Nervous and Mental Disease Pub- 
lishing Co., 1934. 


3 Helen Jennings, Sociomeiry in Group Rela- 


tions, p. 71. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1948. 
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cial environment in the particular 
school or classroom or perhaps of the 
novelty of the sociodrama sessions. 

The second interesting note is the 
centering of choice and rejection. One 
boy, Howard, was chosen by nine 
students and rejected by none, while 
Chuck was rejected eight times and 
chosen four. This result would scarcely 
have been suspected unless measured 
by a sociometric technique. Howard, 
the chosen boy, was a newcomer, hav- 
ing transferred to the school at the be- 
ginning of the semester. He was at- 
tractive and a good athlete, but he 
was a quiet, modest, unassuming boy, 
tending to keep to himself. Chuck, the 
rejected student, was tall, well built, 
and handsome. He was an excellent 
athlete and student. He was popular 
with the student body, having been 
elected vice-president of the student 
body and football captain. 

Granted that the criterion for choice 
was seating, and seating alone, and 
that any conclusions regarding choices 
according to other criteria are largely 
invalid, nevertheless the degree of re- 
jection received by Chuck was quite 
unexpected. Information received lat- 
er in the week indicated that his very 
capability, which gave him an air of 
self-assurance, was the basis for his 
being rejected. The other students, 
feeling less competent, were ill at ease 
in the face of his assurance. Howard, 
whose capabilities approached those 
of Chuck but whose modest and un- 
assuming bearing made his fellow- 
students feel at ease, was the more 
frequently chosen. 
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LIFE-ROLES LISTED 


The recapitulations from the cards 
showed the current roles of the class 
members to be the standard life-roles 
of daughter, son, sister, brother, and 
friend, and the predominately desired 
roles to be those of husband, wife, 
father, mother. There is nothing re- 
markable here, other than the need for 
development of ability to execute the 
typical life-roles adequately. This 
need is reaffirmed by the expressed 
adequacies and inadequacies of the 
students, which centered in these life- 
tasks. 


ACTING OUT GENERAL PROBLEMS 


The second, third, and fourth class 
sessions were devoted to the dramatiz- 
ing of scenes which portrayed prob- 
lems presented by the students’ de- 
scriptions of their inadequacies. The 
students were informed that all in- 
formation was confidential and that 
no one would be identified in the 
scenes played. On the whole, the 
scenes used were simple and dealt 
with common problems. Usually two 
or three principals would be sent out 
of the room, an auxiliary chosen, his 
role explained, and the scene set. 
Then, one by one, the principals were 
injected into the scene. All perform- 
ances were evaluated for their ade- 
quacy. Each student performed in two 
or more scenes, but none appeared 
more than five times. The scenes 
played during the second, third, and 
fourth sessions are described below. 


Refusing loans.—Chuck was to request a 
five-dollar loan to buy a Christmas present 
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for his mother. Each of the three acting stu- 
dents was informed that he was to deny the 
request, although having the money. Only 
one girl succeeded in steadfast denial. 

Collecting loans.—Howard owed five dol- 
lars, which he had available and which each 
of the three actors, in turn, was to collect. 
None was able to collect the five dollars, and 
none got specific promises of when and where 
the loan would be paid. 

Saying “‘No.”—A girl was designated to 
represent a member of a committee decorat- 
ing a hall for the Senior dance. Needing 
emergency help, she was to ask the assistance 
of a series of students. Three of the five actors 
finally agreed to assist, while two made their 
refusals stand. 

Making a date——Four couples acted a 
scene in which the boy asked the girl for a 
date. Each scene was viewed by all other 
class members. In each successive scene the 
approach and request of the boy grew more 
definite and polished. 

Double dates:—Several girls played the 
scene in which they had made two dates for 
the same evening and must turn down one. 
The consensus of the class was that a direct, 
honest approach for explaining the refusal 
was desired rather than an evasive making 
of false excuses. 

Reversal of parental permission.—One stu- 
dent played the role of a mother who, for no 
reason other than whimsey, rescinds permis- 
sion for her child to go to a show. Each of 
several students played the part of the son or 
the daughter. In each instance the son or the 
daughter tended to revert toward infantile 
begging for permission rather than finding 
any more mature method of meeting the 
situation. 

Disciplining a student.—Several students 
were cast in the role of a high-school princi- 
pal disciplining a student. The teacher 
played the role of the student, thus reversing 
the nominal roles. The teacher, who had an 
unusually good relationship with his stu- 
dents, played the role superbly. In most 
instances the students approached the prob- 
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lem with unusual maturity, seeking a satis- 
factory solution rather than resorting to per- 
functory discipline. 

Displaying emotion—A boy, Howard, 
was chosen as target, with instructions that 
he was to react according to the dictates of 
each situation. Several students were thrust 
into the scene with instructions to portray 
fear, anger, dominance, or pity; to get into 
the feeling state rapidly, carry it as long as 
possible, and break off the scene when the 
feeling was ended. On the whole, the spon- 
taneity with which the students exhibited 
the four emotional states was limited and 
vaguely defined. 

Negro child playing with white children.— 
Two students were selected to play roles of 
young white children on a playground to 
whom an instructor introduced a Negro 
child. The white children had not seen a 
Negro child previously. The problem was to 
show how adequately the teacher met the 
question, “Why is his skin dark?” All the 
students playing the role of the teacher ex- 
plained, defended, protested in introducing 
the Negro child, assuming antagonism on the 
part of the other children. 

Negro mothers requesting birth certificates 
for their children—A scene was acted in 
which the director played the role of a white 
doctor in the South answering the requests of 
Negro mothers for birth certificates for their 
children. The disdain with which the doctor 
treated the mothers and the manner in which 
racial discrimination entered into the issu- 
ance of the birth certificates established a 
scene of utter humiliation. 


ACTING OUT PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


The final session differed from the 
preceding sessions in that it became 
personal rather than general. In a 
series of scenes two students discussed 
a third member of the class. In all 
situations one student criticized, one 
defended. Chuck was the defender in 
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every case. There were several reasons 
for selecting him: first, because he was 
the most rejected, his appearing as 
defender would be a new relationship; 
second, he had demonstrated the poise 
and presence of mind necessary to 
meet spontaneous situations ade- 
quately. Chuck was informed before- 
hand what his role would be, but he 
was not told who the targets of criti- 
cism would be or who the critics. In 
each instance the student selected to 
do the criticizing was friendly to the 
target person. Each person who was 
criticized participated in a later per- 
formance in which he played the criti- 
cal role. 

There was some hesitation on the 
part of the director in initiating this 
situation. He was concerned about the 
wisdom of bombarding what might be 
sensitive areas of the personality and 
about the possibility that the scene 
might set in motion forces which were 
beyond his capacity to control. On the 
other hand, two important factors 
warranted the session: (1) the excel- 
lent rapport that had been established 
between director and students and 
(2), more important, the healthy, 
well-integrated manner with which 
the students had approached earlier 
sessions. 

As an overture, an explanation was 
presented of the importance of the 
phenomena of choice and rejection, 
including a discussion of how seldom 
we receive a direct explanation of the 
factors in our behavior which may be 
criticized by friends and enemies alike. 
It was pointed out that we can only 
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imagine why we are liked or disliked 
and that these fantasies resulting from 
an intrapersonal concept of ourselves 
may vary considerably from reality. 
Therefore, the exposing of reasons 
why a student was negatively and 
positively criticized appeared desir- 
able. The class accepted the fact that 
the person playing the role of the 
critic was using as ammunition data 
supplied him by the director. 

Following this introduction the two 
sociodramatic scenes involving Ne- 
groes were played to provide a warm- 
ing-up medium and also to provide 
some perspective after “feeling” the 
rejection suffered by Negroes. These 
two scenes, particularly the humiliat- 
ing scene regarding the Negro moth- 
ers, helped give the students a recep- 
tive attitude toward the scenes that 
followed. 

The first scene using criticism 
seemed the most “touchy.” For the 
first minute or two, considerable ten- 
sion could be felt, particularly in the 
girl who was the target. This tension 
broke quickly following one actor’s 
remark which the group and subject 
interpreted humorously. The laughter 
was an excellent anodyne. All scenes 
were excellently played, particularly 
by Chuck, the defender. 

In one scene, which was unexpected 
by Chuck, the actress, Pat, began 
criticizing Chuck himself, asking him 
the reason for certain of his actions. 
He was momentarily startled, recov- 
ered quickly, but was surprised at the 
criticism of some of his behavior, for 
example, not saying “Hello” to every- 
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body he passed in the halls. His re- 
sponse to the criticism was simple and 
straightforward and, judging from 
comments of class members overheard 
afterwards, gave the other students 
insight into his behavior. Chuck’s re- 
action to this scene carried over to the 
following scene; here he persisted in 
calling the new actress “Pat.” 

In concluding the session, the direc- 
tor stated that, unintentionally, some 
of the students may have felt hurt by 
the criticisms and that he desired to 
meet privately with any such person 
at any convenient time. The director 
re-emphasized that he was personally 
responsible for all statements made 
during the scenes. In the discussion 
that followed, the director asked if any 
of the criticisms presented were un- 
founded. One girl suggested that the 
criticism of a particular boy’s acting 
the class clown wasn’t true, but the 
boy himself admitted that it was. 

Pat was the only student with 
whom a post-class discussion was 
held. As she was leaving the class, the 
director overheard her comment, 
“Darn it, now I have to run for of- 
fice.”” When questioned subsequently, 
she said that she had planned to run 
for a student-body office but had prac- 
tically decided not to because another 
girl, whom Pat believed to be more 
popular, had decided to run for the 
same office. One of the actors in the 
psychodramatic scene had said that he 
thought Pat should not withdraw 
from the race merely because the other 
girl was running, and this comment 
caused Pat to decide that she could no 
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longer withdraw without losing pres- 
tige. Discussion of the situation with 
the director dissipated her anxieties 
regarding the situation, and the pos- 
sibility of defeat held less threat for 
her. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 
BY THE CLASS 


Following the sessions the teacher 
asked his students for written com- 
ments regarding sociodra.na and psy- 
chodrama. Several of the more expres- 
sive comments follow. 


The different situations are practiced by 
four or five different people because it en- 
ables us to compare flaws and personalities. 
If only the person suffering with the per- 
sonality defect was presented, no comparison 
would be possible, and consequently, we 
could not judge the defect. 


It also gave me a broader viewpoint in 
judgment of other people in the room. 


He also mentioned the race situation in 
the South, and no one seemed to be very im- 
pressed. Yet, when he had finished enacting 
a few scenes illustrative of the problem, the 
class was highly incensed. 


Showed me how there are different kinds 
of popularity in one classroom. 

I began to see that a person can do or say 
whatever he wants; he doesn’t have to cater 
to other people if he doesn’t want to. It also 
opened my eyes to the fact that I do have a 
number of different roles to be played every 
day. 

It taught me how to say “‘No.” 


I was rather worried I would be called on 
more often than I was because I don’t like 
exhibition, such as it was. But I got used to 
the idea. However, it made me think how 
many people have trivial social problems 
which seem great to them but could be over- 
come with a little help. 


The comments suggest that the use 
of sociodrama in the classroom fur- 
thered both self-understanding and 
social understanding. The extent of 
change or the degree to which it was 
transferred to actual life-situations 
goes unanswered. Nevertheless, it 


seems a safe conclusion that results 
associated with the action involved in 
sociodrama would not have been 
achieved through verbal discussion 
alone. 
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FACTORS RELATED TO MEASURES OF PROFES- 
SIONAL RESOURCEFULNESS 


EUGENE L. GAIER, STEWART JONES, anp RAY H. SIMPSON 
University of Illinois 


HE RESOURCEFULNESS of actively 

engaged teachers and administra- 
tors in the kinds of methods they 
would suggest for handling a com- 
monly encountered professional prob- 
lem was described in a previous ar- 
ticle’ Data were gathered from a 
questionnaire given to 231 students 
during a summer session at the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of 
Illinois by asking them to list sugges- 


tions for meeting the following prob- 
lem: 


Assume that you are teaching a class of 
thirty students next fall. During the first 
week of November you notice a widespread 
lack of interest both in classwork and in out- 
of-class assignments. 

List specific activities you would consider 
doing before Thanksgiving to improve this 
situation. 


Two scores were assigned to each 
paper: (1) the number of categories in 
which the suggestions for activities 
fell (among ten classifications num- 
bered in order of their assumed desir- 
ability) and (2) an index of resource- 


1Ray H. Simpson, Eugene L. Gaier, and 
Stewart Jones, “An Index of Resourcefulness 
in Attacking Professional Problems,” School 
Review, LX (December, 1952), 535-40. 


fulness (represented by a summation 
of the category numbers of all re- 
sponses of an individual). When re- 
sourcefulness scores for the various 
groups were compared, there was a 
strong indication that resourcefulness 
is a function of a number of variables. 
It was concluded that the scores 
earned could not be considered en- 
tirely a function of teacher knowledge 
and information but were, to a con- 
siderable degree, a iunction of atti- 
tudes and habits of applying existing 
knowledge and skills to a practical sit- 
uation. 

The purpose of the present paper is 
to explore further some of the vari- 
ables believed to influence the kinds 
and the amount of teacher resourceful- 
ness. 


SCORES ON EXPERIENCE AND 
RESOURCEFULNESS 


Length of professional service 
would appear to be a rough indication 
of the extent to which teachers and 
school administrators have previously 
dealt with problems similar to that 
presented here. Specifically, we were 
interested in examining the relations 
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MEASURES OF PROFESSIONAL RESOURCEFULNESS 


between resourcefulness in dealing 
with a psycho-educational problem 
and amount of training and length of 
professional experience. That the rela- 
tion between length of experience 
alone and resourcefulness (measured 
by methods) is not close may be noted 
in Table 1. 

After the third year of teaching ex- 
perience and up to the sixteenth year, 
there was a consistent decline in meas- 
ured resourcefulness among the sub- 
jects investigated. All teacher groups 
with experience attacked the problem 
more effectively than those without 
any previous teaching experience. The 
mean resourcefulness score for the 171 
subjects with teaching experience was 
43.2 compared with a mean of 36.1 for 
the twenty-five persons in the pre- 
teacher group. This mean difference of 
7.1 is significant at the 5 per cent level 
of confidence. Other differences in 
Table 1, however, were not of suf- 
ficient magnitude to warrant rejection 
of the null hypothesis. We can only 
conclude from these data that some 
teaching experience increases _re- 
sourcefulness and that there may be a 
tendency for resourcefulness to decline 
as teaching experience increases be- 
yond a certain point and then for it to 
increase, perhaps as a result of more 
varied types of experiences. 

A possible explanation of this find- 
ing might be that teachers do not sys- 
tematically continue to learn and do 
not concern themselves with new pro- 
fessional methods and _ techniques 
after graduation from a teacher-train- 
ing institution. Most training courses 
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are taught with the assumption that 
all learning must be presented in 
course work and the teacher must as- 
sume the responsibility for organizing 
this learning. Upon graduation, conse- 
quently, new teachers are unprepared 
to continue learning on their own. 
Furthermore, much that is learned— 
or, rather, memorized—is perhaps 
eliminated by forgetting with an ac- 


TABLE 1 


RELATION BETWEEN YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
AND RESOURCEFULNESS SCORES FOR 
196 TEACHERS 


Mean 
Resource- 


Mean 
Number of 
Categories 
Suggested 


3.5 


Number of 
Teachers 


Years of 
Experience 


companying decline in resourceful- 
ness. 


SCHOOL SIZE AND RESOURCEFULNESS 


Another factor believed to be re- 
lated to problem resourcefulness was 
the size of school in which our subjects 
were employed, since it is assumed 
a priori that greater specialization 
both in level and in subject matter 
taught might serve to depress re- 
sourcefulness. Conversely, the breadth 
of teaching and staff duties demanded 
in smaller schools might increase re- 
sourcefulness. Mean resourcefulness 
score for 101 teachers working in 
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schools with less than five hundred 
students was 43.9, while the mean 
score for 46 teachers in schools of over 
five hundred students was 37.7, with 
standard deviations of 18.9 and 15.9, 
respectively. A mean difference of 6.2 
gave at value of 2.1, significant at the 
5 per cent level of confidence. Thus, 


TABLE 2 


RELATION BETWEEN ADMINISTRATORS’ 
SCORES IN RESOURCEFULNESS AND 
LENGTH OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPERIENCE AND LENGTH OF TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 


Mean 
Number 
of Cate- 

gories 
Suggested 


Mean 
Resource- 
fulness 
Score 


Number 
of Ad- 
minis- 
trators 


Years of 
Experience 


Administrative ex- 
perience (32 ad- 
ministrators): 
4 or more 

Teaching _experi- 
ence (33 admin- 
istrators): 

12 or more..... 


according to our assumption, teachers 
in small schools (here defined as 
schools with 500 or fewer students) 
may develop greater resourcefulness 
in dealing with problems such as that 
employed here. 


RESOURCEFULNESS OF ADMINIS- 
TRATORS 


Since the mean _ resourcefulness 
scores obtained by administrators 
were higher than the mean scores of 
any of the other groups, we were par- 
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ticularly interested in further break- 
down of these differences. The break- 
down between scores earned and 
length of administrative and teaching 
experience, or both, is presented in 
Table 2. 

While the number of cases here is 
small, the obtained differences were 
great enough to be statistically sig- 
nificant. In the upper half of Table 2 
the mean difference in total-attack 
scores between the group of adminis- 
trators with one year and those with 
four years or more of administrative 
experience is 19.0. A difference of 2.7 
between these groups is significant at 
the 5 per cent level of confidence. It 
appears that the longer administrators 
are out of actual classroom teaching 
situations, the less likely are they to 
be in face-to-face contact with class- 
room problems. In all fairness, how- 
ever, it should be emphasized that 
those with less administrative experi- 
ence may be products of a changed 
teacher-education program and im- 
proved selective procedures, or of 
both. 

The lower half of Table 2 presents 
the relation between length of teach- 
ing experience of administrators and 
resourcefulness scores. Again, support 
is found for the conclusion that teach- 
ing experience per se does not appear 
as important in determining adminis- 
trators’ resourcefulness as does length 
of time which administrators have 
been removed from teaching activi- 
ties or, conversely, the length of time 
that they have had to acquire an ad- 
ministrative point of view. 
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UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING AND 
RESOURCEFULNESS 


The causes of the relation between 
resourcefulness and type of institution 
where undergraduate teacher training 
was obtained are not clear. The ob- 
tained means earned by products of 
different types of schools are shown in 
Table 3. 

Broken down by school emphases, 
such as private schools or teachers’ 
colleges, comparisons of the groups did 
not result in statistically significant 
differences. Differences were more 
marked when specific teachers’ col- 
leges were considered, especially in the 
difference between graduates of 
Teachers’ College A and Teachers’ 
College C. It is our belief that these 
differences may be a function of the 
location of the school and, hence, of 
the types of students drawn, rather 
than of essential differences in profes- 
sional training. Even so, this last fac- 
tor should not be ignored, since it may 
be significant that the highest group 
score was earned by a group trained in 
a teachers’ college. In an over-all view 
of the data in Table 3, it should be 
noted that the amount of variance is 
insufficient to warrant rejection of the 
null hypothesis. In view of this, one is 
forced to conclude that the type of in- 
stitution providing undergraduate 
training does not appear to be a major 


2 This is not to imply that undergraduate 
training is not influential. Rather this may 
merely indicate that insufficient cases were used 
to permit further breakdown by specific schools 
in Categories 1 and 3. 
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determiner of resourcefulness for the 
population used in this study. 
Perhaps the most striking differen- 
tiation of group scores was obtained 
by a breakdown into class groups of 
those who, at the time, were subject to 
different instructional emphases. Es- 
pecially significant was the marked 


TABLE 3 


RELATION BETWEEN MEAN RESOURCEFUL- 
NESS SCORE AND TYPE OF SCHOOL AT 
WHICH UNDERGRADUATE TEACHER 
TRAINING WAS TAKEN 


Mean 
Resource- 
fulness 
Score 


Number 
Type of School in 
Group 


. Private univer- 
sities or colleges 
. Teachers’ col- 
leges: 
College A.... 
College B.... 
College C.... 
All others... . 


All teachers’ 
colleges. . . 


. State universi- 
ties or colleges 
except teachers’ 
colleges 


contrast between those taught by the 
lecture method emphasizing factual 
subject matter as opposed to those 
whose classes emphasized the processes 
of attacking problems. Students from 
the classes with the problem-process 
orientation made the higher scores. 
This may be partly explained by the 
fact that this method had as its goal 
the development of just such skills as 
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those tested in this measure of re- 
sourcefulness. While lack of control of 
the instructor variable, the duration 
of the class, and the subject matter 
studied is recognized, as well as the 
fact that these differences in scores 
cannot be attributed solely to method 
of instruction in one course, the ob- 
tained values were of such magnitude 
as to suggest that method of instruc- 
tion may be the most single important 
variable in determining set and orien- 
tation and skill in attacking profes- 
sional problems. These results may 
also serve as an argument for those 
who encourage workshops and short 
training sessions to modify teacher at- 
titudes and who encourage use of new 
techniques and developments. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This investigation was concerned 
with the relations of several variables 
believed important in determining the 
resourcefulness of educators in pro- 
posing solutions for a psycho-educa- 


tional problem. The results, based on 
a population of 231 students, may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Highest resourcefulness scores 
were made by those subjects with 1-3 
years of experience and those with 
16-21 years of experience. Lowest 
scores were obtained by those without 
any teaching experience. A progressive 
decrease in teaching resourcefulness 
was noted during the twelve-year pe- 
riod of 4-15 years of experience. 

2. The size of the school in which 
the teacher works is related to re- 
sourcefulness. Teachers from smaller 
schools earned higher resourcefulness 
scores than did teachers from larger 
schools. 

3. The relation of resourcefulness 
to the type of college in which the in- 
dividual had received his teacher- 
training work was not clear. However, 
the fact that the highest mean score 
was obtained by a group trained in a 
teachers’ college may be of signifi. 
cance. 
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SPELLING CAN BE TAUGHT TO 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


DWIGHT L. BURTON 
Florida State University 


PELLING ACHIEVEMENT, or lack of 
S it, has been causing acute pangs 
to teachers, administrators, members 
of the lay public, and—lest we for- 
get him—the beleagured student. 
Whether boys and girls today can 
spell as well as their predecessors of 
twenty or forty years ago has been one 
of the more common points of contro- 
versy. Without renewing any of that 
controversy here, it can be said that 
students should have an opportunity 
to continue to improve their spelling 
through the high-school years. 

Professor Fred Ayer has presented 
evidence that methods of teaching spell- 
ing in the high school are generally 
ineffective and has called for a more 
definite program for teaching spelling 
to high-school students. The lan- 
guage-arts staff at the University of 
Minnesota High School, where the 
writer taught until recently, recog- 
nized the general truth of Ayer’s con- 
clusions and carried out an experiment 
which it hoped would lay a basis for an 
effective spelling program. 

1Fred C. Ayer, ‘‘An Evaluation of High 
School Spelling,” School Review, LIX (April, 
1951), 233-37. 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


The experiment was carried out in 
three twelfth-grade classes in English 
taught by the writer. From September 
17 until December 10, 1951, each of 
the three classes was taught spelling 
by a different method. Approximately 
thirty-five minutes of class time each 
week were given to the work, and the 
students worked independently out- 
side of class. (How much work was 
done outside of class depended, of 
course, upon the vagaries of individual 
students!) The three classes were 
equivalent in September on Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Test scores and on 
spelling achievement as measured by a 
special test of seventy-five words 
which was constructed for use in the 
study. The basis for this test was an 
analysis of the most frequently listed 
words in all the available twelfth- 
grade textbooks in language and spell- 
ing and of those words with which 
twelfth-graders at the school had com- 
monly had trouble. The test included 
only words which twelfth-graders 
were likely to use in their speaking 
and writing. 
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Class I studied the three hundred 
words listed for mastery in their lan- 
guage textbook. The teacher explained 
the five-step plan for learning to spell 
words outlined by Fitzgerald? and 
urged the students to use this method 
in learning the words on the list and 
any other words that were giving 


TABLE 1 


DATA ON SPELLING ABILITY OF CLASSES 
TAUGHT BY THREE DIFFERENT METHODS: 
(I) FIVE-STEP STUDY METHOD, (II) STUDY 
OF RULES, AND (III) INCIDENTAL METHOD 


Class I 
(19 Stu- 
dents) 


Class II |Class III 
(27 Stu- | (18 Stu- 
dents) | dents) 


Mean score on 75-word 
spelling test: 
September 
December......... 


47.76 
56.78 


Mean number of mis- 
spelled words on 
short impromptu 
theme: 

September 
December 


Mean number of mis- 
spelled words per 
student on term pa- 


Mean number of mis- 
spelled words of class 
per 1,000 words writ- 
ten on term papers. 


4.42 | 5.74] 4.88 


them difficulty in their classes. Fitz- 
gerald’s steps are as follows: 


(1) Pronounce and use orally in a sen- 
tence. (2) See the word, syllable by syllable; 
spell the word orally. (3) Look at the word, 
then spell it with your eyes closed. Repeat 
Steps 1 and 2 if you are wrong. (4) Write 
the word; check it. (5) Write the word; cover 
it and write it correctly at least twice more. 

2 James A. Fitzgerald, The Teaching of Spell- 
ing. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1951. 
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Thirty words were assigned for 
study each week. During the spelling 
period in class, a test-study procedure 
on the thirty words for the week was 
followed. 

Class IT studied seven spelling rules, 
one each week, with occasional weekly 
periods for review. Quizzes on words 
covered by the various rules were 
given; the rules were discussed; and 
examples of words following each rule 
were placed on the blackboard. 

Class III studied spelling ‘“‘inci- 
dentally” by keeping individual lists 
of words that they misspelled in their 
written work. During the class time on 
spelling, the students studied their 
own lists without any particular plan 
suggested by the teacher. Occasional 
test-study sessions were held on words 
causing difficulty for a number of the 
class members. 


NUMBER OF SPELLING ERRORS 


Spelling-test scores——The students 
were given the spelling test the first 
time on September 17—the second 
day of the fall term—and again on 
December 10. The test results, which 
are summarized in Table 1, showed no 
definite statistical superiority for any 
of the three methods. The mean score 
in December of Class I, the group 
which studied the word list using the 
five-step word attack method, was sig- 
nificantly greater at the 5 per cent 
level than their September mean 
score. The gain of the other groups 
failed to reach this level of signifi- 
cance although they did gain defi- 
nitely over their September perform- 
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ances. It should be pointed out that, 
because of the small numbers in each 
class, large gains are necessary in or- 
der to be statistically significant. It is 
obvious that all three classes made 
real improvement. 

Spelling on impromptu themes.— 
Another way of evaluating the three 
teaching methods was provided by 
two-hundred-word impromptu themes 
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since the three classes were equivalent 
both in average score and in variabil- 
ity on the spelling test given in Sep- 
tember. 

The data in Table 2 show that, as in 
the spelling test, all three classes 
showed some slight gain, though no 
gain was statistically significant. How- 
ever, the fact that Class I gained more 
sharply than the others adds some 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES OF SPELLING ERRORS MADE BY 
64 TWELFTH-GRADE STUDENTS ON TERM PAPERS AVER- 
AGING 1,650 WORDS IN LENGTH 


Type oF Error 


Per Cent or Errors 


Class III All 
Classes 


Class II 


Attempt to spell phonetically............... 


Garbling; miscellaneous 
Apostrophes 


Omitting letters (therfore, somwhat, etc.)... 


Words covered by rules in textbook 


Double letters (other than involved in rules). . . 
Homonyms (to, too; their, there; etc.).......... 
Confusion of similar words (then, than; were, 


which the students wrote in class on 
the third day of the term and again on 
December 7. In the writing of both 
papers, the students were not allowed 
to look up any words, and they were 
given no idea that spelling was any 
more important than it would be for 
any other writing assignment. The 
average number of words misspelled 
per student in each class was com- 
puted for each set of themes. This is, 
of course, a crude method of measure- 
ment, but the procedure seems valid 


support to the idea that the definite 
five-point plan for word attack might 
have been of benefit. One other obser- 
vation seems interesting: on the 
themes the spelling ability of all the 
classes showed to greater advantage 
than on the test. This same result was 
shown in Swearingen’s recent study of 
elementary-school children’s spelling.* 
Naturally, in their writing, students 


8 Mildred E. Swearingen, ‘‘When Children 
Make Mistakes in Spelling,” Elementary Eng- 
lish, XXTX (May, 1952), 258-65. 
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tend to avoid using hard or doubtful 
words. Yet perhaps more stress should 
be placed on evaluating spelling skill 
in functional situations. 

Spelling on term papers.—As part of 
their regular work, all the students 
wrote term papers outside of class. 
These papers, which averaged 1,650 
words in length and were turned in 
early in December, offered another op- 
portunity for comparing, at least 
roughly, the spelling achievement of 
the three classes. Since the length of 
these papers varied widely from stu- 
dent to student, the average number 
of words misspelled by each class per 
1,000 words written was computed, as 
well as the average number of words 
misspelled per student. Again, the 
data in Table 1 show no evidence of 
superiority for any class, and the rela- 
tive class standings are, in general, the 
same as on the test and the short 
themes. 


TYPES OF SPELLING ERRORS 


The long papers gave an oppor- 
tunity, too, to study the kinds of er- 
rors in spelling made by the three 
classes. Table 2 gives the breakdown 
of all errors made. No conclusions 
concerning the efficiency of the three 
methods can be drawn from this study 
of types of errors; the proportions of 
each kind of error were remarkably 
similar in all classes. But there are, 
perhaps, some clues to useful ap- 
proaches in building an effective spell- 
ing program, and this was the main 
outcome hoped for in the entire study. 
It is interesting again to note that the 
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main types of errors made by the 
twelfth-graders corresponded closely 
to the kinds of errors revealed by ele- 
mentary-school pupils in Swearingen’s 
study. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. There was no conclusive evi- 
dence from the study that any of the 
three methods of teaching spelling was 
superior to the others. 

2. There was some evidence that 
all three methods brought some im- 
provement in spelling over the three- 
month period of the study. 

3. Spelling achievement of the 
twelfth-graders in the study appeared 
much better when judged by per cent 
of running words misspelled in themes 
than when judged by performance on 
a dictated spelling test. 

4. Analysis of the kinds of errors 
made by the students in their writing 
provided a basis for the following 
seven-point program for teaching 
spelling to senior high school stu- 
dents: 

a) Systematic instruction in spell- 
ing should be given in the high-school 
English class and in other classes 
where there is a need for special or 
technical vocabulary. Students should 
be made aware constantly of the need 
for care in spelling. Simple careless- 
ness is undoubtedly one cause of poor 
spelling. For example, in this study 
the teachers were certain that apos- 
trophes or letters were often omitted 
merely through carelessness. 

b) Students should be given some 
concrete plan for attacking words for 
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spelling mastery. One such plan is 
Fitzgerald’s technique referred to in 
the study. 

c) Since attempts to spell phoneti- 
cally accounted for the greatest per 
cent of errors, students should be 
given drill with certain word families 
in which different spelling patterns are 
used for the same sounds. Examples of 
such “families” might be (1) impor- 
tance, entrance, existence; (2) spon- 
sor, doctor, grammar, teacher; (3) 
summary, mockery, memory. Devel- 
oping visual familiarity with various 
patterns for the same sounds is the 
important thing here. 

d) Work with a limited list of spell- 
ing “demons” constructed for a spe- 
cific group should be helpful. For the 
students in this study, such words as 
to, too, two, there, their, its, it’s, until, 
occurred, would be included in such a 
list.: 

e) The per cents of errors indicate 
that some drill on use of apostrophes 
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might be profitable. Generalizations 
concerning the use of the apostrophe 
are few and relatively clear cut. 

f) The teaching of one rule (the 
well-known “7 before e except after c 
or when there is the sound of @) should 
be of some help. Generally, this study, 
like many others, showed teaching of 
spelling rules to be of little value. Yet 
because of a number of errors on this 
particular point in the papers and the 
fairly clear-cut nature of the rule, the 
teachers felt there might be some ad- 
vantage in emphasizing it: 

g) Of great importance to both 
reading and writing, of course, will be 
wide experience with written lan- 
guage. Among the reasons for the rela- 
tively large proportion of errors due to 
garbling of words is that writing vo- 
cabulary lags far behind speaking and 
listening vocabularies. This lag, al- 
though it will always exist, can best be 
reduced through much experience 
with written words. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. THe Supyect Fretps—Continued 


His third and final list of selected 

references on secondary-school in- 
struction to appear in the current vol- 
ume of the School Review contains 
items dealing with the subject fields 
not represented in the February issue, 
namely, industrial and vocational 
arts, home economics, business educa- 
tion, music, art, and health and physi- 
cal education. The present list, like the 
first and second, follows a definition of 
“instruction” which includes its three 
main aspects of (1) curriculum, 


(2) methods of teaching and study and 
supervision, and (3) measurement. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCA- 
TIONAL ARTS 


Homer J. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


337. BAWDEN, W1Lu1AM T. Leaders in Indus- 
trial Education. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. 206. 
A series of studies of the lives and contribu- 
tions of nine men—Bonser, Griffith, 
Harvey, Richards, Roberts, Runkle, Stout, 
Struck, and Woodward—who contributed 
greatly to the development of industrial 
education. The volume finds place as a 
textbook in industrial teacher-training de- 
partments and as a reader for those seek- 
ing background for present and future 
professional endeavors. 


. Bepett, Eart L. “Training High 
School Drawing Teachers,” Industrial 
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* 


Arts and Vocational Education, XLI 
(September, 1952), 216-18. 


A discussion of varied concepts concerning 
drawing as taught to high-school youth, 
such as essential need, reading versus mak- 
ing, varied industrial types, technique 
versus understanding, and pre-engineering 
drawing. Emphasis is given to the student’s 
interest and purpose and to the instruc- 
tor’s background and instructional aims. 


. “Digest of Annual Reports of State 


Boards for Vocational Education to the 
Office of Education, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1951.”’ Washington: Division 
of Vocational Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, 1952. 
Pp. vi+98 (processed). 

Through descriptive and statistical means, 
this annual report covers federally aided 
vocational education in all the states and 
territories. Full details of offerings, en- 
rolments, monies, etc., are provided for 
five subject areas. Reviews current laws 
providing aid and explains organization, 
personnel, and functions of national ad- 
visory groups. 


. Emerson, Lynn A. How To Prepare 


Training Manuals. Albany, New York: 
Bureau of Curriculum Development 
and Industrial Teacher Training, State 
Education Department, 1952. Pp. 
x+358. 

The most recent and the best of the publi- 
cations for aiding teachers to give job 
instruction through the use of written 
materials. It will prove especially useful 
to persons engaged in occupational analy- 
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sis, selection of content, and perfection of 
training procedures. Both educational and 
typographical phases are covered so that 
the book may be used as textbook, refer- 
ence, or guide. 


. GELMAN, Murray C. “Characteristics 
of a Sound Evening Trade School Pro- 
gram,” Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, XLI (November, 1952), 
298-99. 


An itemized listing of conce:..s and prac- 
tices most likely to insure a functioning 
program, organized under such captions 
as ‘Curriculum,’ ‘‘Guidance,” ‘‘Pupil 
Personnel,”’ ‘‘Teacher Personnel,” ‘‘Rela- 
tions with Industry,” ‘‘Classroom and 
Shop Procedures.” 


. HANKAMMER, O. A., and MorGan, 
Jack W. “Four-Year College Mechanic 
Arts Curriculum,” Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, XLI (September, 
1952), 215-16. 


Seeks to justify and explain a program of 
industrial instruction, at the college level, 
for those planning to be neither engineers 
nor industrial teachers. Describes trial 
curriculum under way at Kansas State 
Teachers College, where the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Mechanic Arts is 
awarded. 


. HoRNBAKE, RALPH LEE. Professional 
Progress in Industrial Arts Education 
(A Founder’s Day Address). Columbus, 
Ohio: Epsilon Pi Tau, Inc. (Box 3111, 
University Station), 1951. Pp. 16. 


Reviews general cultural developments of 
our Colonial years and emphasizes that 
progress has become a tradition under the 
refinement theory and the neu-departure 
theory. Two new-departure items are 
identified in industrial-arts education: 
(1) the “‘social interpretation’? theory in 
the area of philosophy or objectives; (2) 
‘‘multiple activities laboratory” and ‘‘pupil 
personnel planning” in the area of method 
or procedure. “Industrial-arts education, 
being geared directly to the tempo of our 
industrial life, cannot hope to keep pace 
through progress by refinement. 


344. Mays, ArTHUR B. Essentials of Indus- 


trial Education. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. x+248. 


Fulfils the author’s ‘“‘major purpose to 
present a clear, accurate, and readable 
account of the background, problems, 
purposes, and procedures of industrial 
education, which will aid the reader to 
understand more clearly the role of this 
phase of education in modern life.’”? The 
coverage is broad, historical, descriptive 
of current practice, and predictive of future 
patterns. 


. Precision, A Measure of Progress. De- 


troit, Michigan: Department of Public 
Relations, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, 1952. Pp. 64. 


An illustrated brochure of real interest to 
those mechanically inclined, tracing the 
development of precision measurement 
upon which mass pro¢ ‘ction, with its con- 
cept of interchangeability, is based. 


. The School Administrator and V ocation- 


al Education. Washington: American 
Vocational Association, Inc., 1950. Pp. 
24. 


Contains specific information of particular 
interest to school administrators as they 
develop and maintain vocational-educa- 
tion programs. Materials are conveniently 
presented in question-answer form and are 
concerned with principles, practices, and 
rulings for federally aided schools and 
classes. 


. Stro, Ernar E. “Preparation and Up- 
grading of Industrial-Education Per- 
sonnel,”’ Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, XL (June, September, and 
October, 1951), 223-25, 256; 265-67; 
305-9. 


Presents facts concerning three-fourths 
of the possible total of 190 higher institu- 
tions that engage in industrial teacher 
training, involving more than 500 staff 
members and more than 18,000 trainees. 
Some of the types of items included are 
location of institution, physical facilities, 
offerings and requirements, degrees, place- 
ments, teacher supply, certification, and 
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relations with state departments of edu- 
cation. 


. “Vocational Buyers Guide 1952,” 
American Vocational Journal, XXVII 
(September, 1952), 13-34. 


A directory of reliable firms that provide 
goods and services for agricultural educa- 
tion, audio-visual education, business 
education, distributive education, home- 
economics education, and shop and labora- 
tory. There is also a list of publishers that 
supply books in selected fields or levels. 


. WENZEL, ARTHUR C. “Student Plan- 
ning—A Teacher Responsibility and a 
Student Activity,” Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, XLI (October, 
1952), 251-53. 


Urges that a student’s learning to think 
should be developed through practice in 
planning rather than through dependence 
upon directions of textbooks or instruc- 
tors. A student planning sheet is shown, 
filled out by a pupil with reference to a 
selected project. 


. WiLBER, Gorpon O. “Industrial Arts 
and the Pedagogical Lag,” School Shop, 
XII (September, 1952), 9-10, 32. 


Reviews faculty psychology, transfer of 
training, the five formal steps in teaching, 
stimulus-response theory, analysis, indi- 
vidual instruction sheets, etc., and indi- 
cates how these have influenced instruc- 
tional procedures in industrial arts. Then 
lists principles of teaching and learning 
that now seem acceptable, urging instruc- 
tors to reduce the gap between theory and 
practice. 


. WALTER R., Jr., and MEy- 
ER, Harvey KEsSLER (editors). Inven- 
tory-Analysis of Industrial Arts Teacher 
Education; Facilities, Personnel, and 
Programs. Yearbook I of the American 
Council on Industrial Arts Teacher 


Education. Bloomington, Illinois: 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Co., 1952. Pp. 186. 
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aspects, based on data of 1941, 1948, and 
1951. Chief presentation is a detailed 
directory and description of higher institu- 
tions, showing for each institution names of 
departmental staff members, degrees of- 
fered, undergraduate and graduate courses 
available, space and equipment evalua- 
tions, number of major trainees, and alloca- 
tion of the program within the institu- 
tional organization. 


HOME ECONOMICS! 


Naomi KELLER 
University of Chicago 


. AUSTIN, RutH, and Parvis, JEAn- 
NETTE O. Furnishing Your Home. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. Pp. 
282. 

An excellent book planned for high-school 
students, with up-to-date and well-chosen 
illustrations. 


. BAILARD, VIRGINIA, and STRANG, 

Rut. Ways To Improve Your Person- 
ality. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. 250. 
A book planned to help adolescents in 
learning to understand themselves and in 
acquiring knowledge about how to get 
along with others. 


. California School Lunch Guide. Pre- 
pared by ScuHoot LuncH ProGRAM 
STAFF OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF EpucaTION. Bulletin of 
the California State Department of 
Education, Vol. XXI, No. 8. Sacra- 
mento, California: State Department 
of Education, 1952. Pp. x+196. 

A reference helpful to managers of school 
cafeterias. 


355. Evans, Mary. Better Clothes for Your 


Money. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1952. Pp. 224. 


A good reference on the subject, particular- 
ly for older students. 


1See also Item 653 (Christianson) in the list 


of selected references appearing in the Novem- 
ber, 1952, issue of the Elementary School Journal. 


Early pages show progress of training of 
industrial-arts teachers in a variety of 
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356. FuTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA, 


Inc. Handbook for Teachers: A Guide 
for Helping Students Evaluate Their 
Own Growth. Washington: Office of Ed- 
ucation, Federal Security Agency, 1952. 
One of a series of publications written to 
help teen-age girls in their growth toward 
maturity. Should prove useful to the teach- 
er and student both in class and in club 
work. 


. GorstinE, Dovuctas. What People 
Wore. New York: Viking Press, 1952. 
Pp. 266. 

Presents ‘‘a visual history of dress from 
ancient times to twentieth century Ameri- 
ca.’”’? Of interest to students of historic 
costume or those who might wish to know 
about the dress of a particular period. 


. HartTLey, PAuL. How To Beautify Your 
Home with Color. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 80. 


Designed to make the study of color easy 


to understand, the book presents simplified : 


explanations in order to make them enjoy- 
able and helpful to the average reader. 


HEvER, LEONE (editor). Your Home 
Furnishings Dollar. Chicago: Household 
Finance Corporation, 1952. Pp. 36. 

An excellent guide for students of house- 
hold furnishings and home decoration. 
Contains a number of good illustrations, 
many shopping hints, and much consumer- 
buying information. 


. “Home Economics for Boys and Girls 
in Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Grades: 
Some Descriptions of Promising Prac- 
tices.’ Office of Education, Misc. 3422. 
Washington: Home Economics Educa- 
tion Branch, Division of Vocational Ed- 
ucation, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, 1952. Pp. vi+48. 

Contains descriptions of what is being 
done in numerous places in the United 
States. Although prepared for junior high 
school, it should also be of interest to 
teachers planning courses in Grade IX 


for students without a previous home- 
economics background. 


. MILtarD, REED. “Hobbies That Hold 


Your Family Together,’ Coronet, 
XXXI (January, 1952), 136-38. 

Gives concrete suggestions on the subject 
for older students and adults interested 
in family-centered recreation. 


. Moore, ALMA CHESTNUT. How To 


Clean Everything. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1952. Pp. 238. 


One of the most inclusive books on the sub- 
ject that the compiler has seen. Its ex- 
planation of terms, its interesting manner 
of presentation, and its up-to-date materi- 
als should make it a valuable reference 
book. 


. SANDERS, MARGARET R. “A Family 


Centered Foods Course,’ Journal of 
Home Economics, XLIV (December, 
1952), 775-77. 


Describes the work as it is now taught to 
ninth-grade girls in Haskell Indian Insti- 
tute. Worth-while reading for high-school 
teachers of foods. 


. SHANK, Dorotuy E. “Pretend It’s 


True,” What’s New in Home Economics, 
XVII (October, 1952), 58-59, 138. 


Based on the author’s idea that, since a 
high per cent of girls marry shortly after 
graduation, their high-school study of 
foods would be more meaningful if at 
least part of the work were based on a study 
of cooking for two. 


. VAN DvuZER, ADELAIDE; BOBENMYER, 
ETHELWYN L.; Hawkins, E. MAvuDE; 
HEMMERSBAUGH, Mary E; and Pace, 
Exsa P. The Girl’s Daily Life. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1951 (fourth 
edition). Pp. 646. 


A recent revision of the book which has 
for a number of years been a helpful refer- 
ence to high-school girls. 


. WASHINGTON, ELLA Mae. Color in 


Dress (For Dark-skinned Peoples). 
Guthrie, Oklahoma: McVickers Books 
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& Stationery Co. (110 East Oklahoma 
Avenue), 1951. Pp. 112. 

Written for students of costume design 
and to help students in selecting correct 
colors in clothing and accessories. 


. WaucH, ALIcE. Interior Design. Minne- 


apolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 1952. 
Pp. 70. 

Planned for a one-term beginning course. 
The book is based on the study of color 
but also includes materials on good design 
in furniture, textiles, and accessories. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Epwin A. SWANSON 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California 


368. 


Administration and Supervision of Busi- 
ness Education. Ninth Yearbook. New 
York: Published jointly by the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association and the 
National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, 1952. Pp. 402. (For sale by Univer- 
sity Book Store, New York University.) 
A series of papers dealing with the most 
important problems and phases of ad- 
ministration and supervision of business 
education. 


. BAKER, G. DERWoop. Tie Business 


Educator’s Responsibility for Economic 
Education. Tenth Annual Delta Pi Ep- 
silon Lecture. Cincinnati, Ohio: South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. 26. 
Reviews the need for economic under- 
standing and discusses the place of eco- 
nomic education in the curriculum. 


. BEcKER, HERBERT L. “Teaching Type- 


writing to the Slow Learner,” UBEA 
Business Education Forum, V1 (Febru- 
ary, 1952), 26, 37-39. 

Describes some recognized difficulties of 
slow learners, such as trouble in following 
verbal explanations, and offers practical 
suggestions for surmounting these diffi- 
culties. 


. BRENDEL, Leroy A. “Molding the 


Employables in General Clerical,” 
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UBEAU Business Education Forum, 
VI (February, 1952), 14-17. 


A proposed instructional plan for develop- 
ing powers of finding, getting, and holding a 
job in a manner that assumes the supple- 
menting of, rather than the displacing of, 
necessary skill development. 


. Business Education Meets the Needs of 


the Times. Twentieth Yearbook of the 
Commercial Education Association of 
the Cityof New York and Vicinity. New 
York: Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of the City of New York and Vi- 
cinity, 1951. Pp. 228. (For sale by Uni- 
versity Book Store, New York Univer- 
sity.) 

A series of papers and other related contri- 
butions organized in five parts. The third 
and primary part of the volume includes 
‘“‘A Consideration of the Curriculums 
Proposed by the Committee for the Survey 
of Business Education in the Public High 
Schools of the City of New York.” 


. CrEsci, GERALD. ‘‘We Did Something 


about Attitudes,” Balance Sheet, 
XXXIV (December, 1952), 157, 161. 


Reports the tentative conclusions of a 
group of business teachers who decided 
to do something about developing desirable 
attitudes and character traits. 


. Damon, G. E. “Let Them Laugh!” 


Business Education World, XXXIII 
(December, 1952), 182-83. 

Describes and illustrates effective use of 
cartoon humor in the typewriting class- 
room. 


. ENTERLINE, H. G. “Summary of Need- 


ed Research in Business Education Ad- 
ministration and Supervision,” Nation- 
al Business Education Quarterly, XX 
(May, 1952), 43-52. 

Outlines possibilities for research, clarifies 
needs, classifies problem areas, and offers 
help in definition of problems. 


. EysTEr, Etvin S. “What Business Ed- 


ucators Want To Know from Business- 
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men,” Journal of Business Education, 
XXVIII (November, 1952), 51, 62. 


A listing of kinds of facts and information 
that school people urgently need. 


. GAGE, ErpENE. “The One-Teacher 
Business Education Department,” 
Journal of Business Education, XXVII 
(January, 1952), 199-202. 
Administrator and teacher alike will find 
in this article suggestive ideas about the 
business program in a small high school. 


. GEMMELL, James. “A Dozen Ways To 
Use Community Resources in Teaching 
Bookkeeping,” Business Education 
World, XXXII (May, 1952), 432-33. 
Describes some resources in the community 
that should be used for educational pur- 
poses, particularly in bookkeeping class- 
rooms. 


. Grsson, E. Dana. “Visualize Your 
Bookkeeping,”’ Journal of Business Ed- 
ucation, XXVII (February, 1952), 253- 
56. 


Describes many ways in which visual ma- 
terials may be prepared for use in the book- 
keeping classroom. Includes a_bibliog- 
raphy and a list of visual aids. 


. Grsson, E. DANA, and Straus, LuRA 
Lynn. “What a High School Business 
Graduate Should Know about Business 
Machines,”’ Business Education World, 
XXXII (March, 1952), 325-26. 


Outlines reasons for re-examining course 
offerings in business-machine operation, 
identifies machines needed in large-school 
and small-school courses, and attempts to 
justify the selections. This article is the 
first and basic one in a series of five. 


. GrrFin, James F. “Basic Business Be- 


longs,’ UBEA Business Education 
Forum, VII (November, 1952), 31, 
35-36. 

Develops the position that, until prepara- 
tion in our schools includes the area of basic 
business information as a part of the core 
of general education necessary for compe- 
tent citizenship in our society, the prepara- 
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tion is incomplete and education has failed 
in its purposes and obligations to society. 


. Gress, Joun J. Teaching Difficulties of 


Beginning Business Teachers. Mono- 
graph 78. Cincinnati, Ohio: South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. 
vi+106. 

Reports a study of difficulties experienced 
by beginning business teachers as reported 
by the teachers themselves and by their 
administrators. Includes suggestions for 
overcoming these difficulties in under- 
graduate programs for training teachers 
in business. 


GyYGER, BERNARD R. “There’s More to 
Business Education than Typewriting 
and Shorthand,” NEA Journal, XLI 
(November, 1952), 481-82. 
General-education aspects of business 
education are described as a means of pro- 
moting better education for the economic 
and business phases of everyday living. 


. HERRING, J. Virctt. “A Review of Re- 


search in the Methods and Procedures 
of Teaching Bookkeeping,” National 
Business Education Quarterly, XX 
(March, 1952), 11-18. 

Evaluates the research reported between 
1920 and 1950 which was concerned with 
the teaching of bookkeeping and account- 
ing. 


. KeIrHLey, Erwin M. (editor). “Office 


Standards,’ Feature Section of the 
UBEA Business Education Forum, V1 
(April, 1952), 9-24. 

There is an important and creative idea 
back of the planning in this well-edited 
collection of articles urging business teach- 
ers to recognize the importance of under- 
standing business policy. 


. LANHAM, Frank. “Hold a Business 


Show in Your School Gym,” Business 
Education W orld, XXXII (June, 1952), 
484-85. 

Describes a two-day show of office ma- 
chines held in the Saginaw (Michigan) 
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High School that could be the start of a 
new idea in public relations for schools. 


. MosELEy, EuGEnt. “Typewriting in a 
Work-inspiring Environment,” UBEA 
Business Education Forum, VII (Octo- 
ber, 1952), 26, 30, 34-35. 

Suggestions for equipment and room lay- 
out for the typewriting classroom. 


. MuSSELMAN, VERNON A. (editor). “A 
Selected Bibliography of Business Edu- 
cation—1951,”’ Journal of Business Ed- 
ucation, XXVIII (October, 1952), 20- 
21. 

Lists important articles in the field of 
business education for the year 1951: a 
project sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon. 


. NicHots, Freperick G. “Criticism, 
Comment and Challenge—Business 
Ethics,”’ Journal of Business Education, 
XXVII (March, 1952), 281, 299. 

‘‘No subject in the business curriculum is 
without exceptional opportunities for 
teaching business ethics’’ is the carefully 
developed conclusion of the author. 


. NicHots, Freperick G. “Criticism, 
Comment and Challenge—Qualifica- 
tions of a Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion,” Journal of Business Education, 
XXVIII (December, 1952), 96, 115-16. 
Challenging editorial by the dean of 
American business educators in which he 
criticizes usual methods of selecting the 
city supervisor of business education. 


. Peck, Giapys. “In-service Observa- 
tions for Basic Business Teachers,” 
UBEA Business Education Forum, V1 
(March, 1952), 18-21. 

A state-level supervisor explains how, by 
observing one another in action, small- 
area discussion groups have proved helpful 
in stimulating teacher growth and in de- 
veloping improved techniques. 


. PINEAULT, JoHN L., Jr. Criteria for 
Certification of Business Teachers. 
Washington: National Association of 
Business ‘Teacher-Training Institu- 
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tions, Teacher Education Division of 
the United Business Education Associ- 
ation, 1952. Pp. ii+40. 

A digest of a doctoral study on the certifi- 
cation of secondary-school business teach- 
ers, together with a statement of proposed 
policies, presented as a formal report of 
the Committee on Business Teachers Certi- 
fication of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions. 


RAHE, HarveEs. “A Review of Research 
in Typewriting Prognosis,” National 
Business Education Quarterly, XX 
(March, 1952), 44-53. 

Classifies and outlines main findings of 
seventy-one studies dealing with the prog- 
nosis of the learner’s success or failure in 
typewriting. 


. Rowe, Joun L. “How and When To 


Use Drills in Typing,” Business Educa- 
tion World, XXXII (April, May, and 
June, 1952), 383-85; 447-49; 488-89, 
507. 

A series of articles describing how, when, 
and why special-purpose drills have de- 
fensible and sound pedagogic values in 
the teaching of typewriting. 


. SONCRANT, HELEN. “Business Educa- 


tion Courses Offered in Texas H'zh 
Schools,” Balance Sheet, XXXII" (Jan- 
uary, 1952), 208-11, 219. 

Reports a study of business education in 
the secondary schools of Texas for the 
school year 1949-50. 


. STRONG, Ear P., and REED, MILDRED 


E. “Evaluating Your Typewriting 
Classroom,” Business Education W orld, 
XXXII (May, 1952), 444-46. 

Includes criteria for the evaluation of 
equipment and room layout in the type- 
writing classroom. 


. SWANSON, Epwin A. “Cornerstones of 
Progress in Business Education,” NEA 
Journal, XLI (December, 1952), 581- 
82. 


Describes progress in research in business 
education and proposes an approach for re- 
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viewing and interpreting the research for 
purposes of improving instruction. 

. Tapprty, C. “Our School Store: 
A Learning Experience for All Business 
Students,’’ Business Education World, 
XXXII (January, 1952), 232-33. 
Description of the school-store project 
planned and directed by teachers and 
pupils in the business classes at Plymouth 
(New Hampshire) High School. 


. TONNE, HERBERT A. “What Is the 
Cause of Lower Office Production 
Standards?”’ Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, XXVII (January, 1952), 197- 
98. 

Helpful article for business teachers and 
administrators who often are called upon 
to explain why it is so difficult to obtain 
competent and efficient office workers. 


. TurILieE, S. J. “Improvement of In- 
struction in Basic Business and Con- 
sumer Business Education,” UBEA 
Business Education Forum, V1 (March, 
1952), 14-18. 

Deals with problems facing business edu- 
cators who would try to improve the con- 
tent of basic business-education offerings. 


. VAN WAGENEN, Ruton C. “Evaluation 
of Distributive Education,” UBEA 
Business Education Forum, V1 (April, 
1952), 23-24. 

Maintains that the basic concept of evalu- 
ation should be to measure each program 
against its community potentialities and 
each co-ordinator against his optimum 
capacity. 

. WELLMAN, Rowena. “Delta Pi Epsi- 
lon,” Business Education World, 
XXXIII (November, 1952), 123-26. 
The story of Delta Pi Epsilon, graduate- 
level business-education fraternity. 


. WoopwarpD, THEODORE. “Challenges 
for Business Education in the Core Pro- 
gram and in the Preparation of the 


Describes how business teachers are chal- 
lenged by the core-program idea to re- 
study the content of their courses and to 
cross subject-matter lines in their interests. 


. Youne, James S. “The Business Club 


in the Small High School,” Balance 
Sheet, XXXTIT (May, 1952), 388-90, 
399. 


Suggested procedures and planning ideas 
based on firsthand experience with a busi- 
ness club in a small high school. 


MUSIC? 
V. Howarp TALLEY 
University of Chicago 


. ALLEN, WaRREN D. “To Do, To Feel, 


To Think,” Music Educators Journal, 
XXXVIII (April-May, 1952), 16-17, 
$1. 

Expounds trenchantly that sensitivity 
and understanding are necessary concomi- 
tants to musical performance. 


. Bartow, Howarp. “Practical Music,” 


Music Educators Journal, XXXVIII 
(January, 1952), 23-25; (February- 
March, 1952), 32, 34, 36. 

Some sage advice on the practical side of 
musical creation and performance is offered 
by a noted practical musician, the conduc- 
tor of the Firestone Hour on radio and 
television. 


. FREEMAN, WARREN S. “Music Educa- 


tion,” Review of Educational Research, 
XXII (April, 1952), 136-40. 

Reports on twenty research studies of 
various phases of music education made 
during the past five years. 


. HoRKHEIMER, Mary Fo ey, and Dir- 


FOR, JOHN W. (compilers and editors). 
Educators Guide to Free Films. Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress 
Service, 1952 (twelfth edition). Pp. 
xi+508. 


Core Teacher,” National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly, XX (December, 1951), selected references appearing in the November, 
11-16. 1952, issue of the Elementary School Journal. 


2See also Item 625 (Lawler) in the list of 
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Lists twelve films (pp. 136-38) on subjects 
of interest to secondary-school classes in 
music appreciation. 


. Music Epucators NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE, PIANO INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE. 
Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes. 
Chicago: The Conference, 1952. Pp. 88. 
Comprises eight articles dealing with the 
teaching of classes in piano in public 
schools and colleges. 


. Norton, Donatp B. “Enriching In- 
strumental Music Study,” Music Edu- 
cators Journal, XXXVIII (April-May, 
1952), 25-26. 


Advocates the teaching of theory, har- 
mony, music history, and conducting 
to every instrumental music student. 


. Pitts, Litta BELLE. Handbook on 16- 
mm Films for Music Education. Chica- 
go: Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, 1952. Pp. 72. 


Provides classified and annotated lists of 
films dealing with music, with informa- 
tion on where to get them and how to use 
them. 


. SmitH, CeciL. Worlds of Music. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 
Pp. 328. 

A critical survey of big business in the 
world of serious, as opposed to popular 
music. Includes « chapter on the pros and 
cons of the world of music in education. 


. SquIRE, RussEL N. Introduction to 
Music Education. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1952. Pp. x +186. 


A textbook designed for general courses in 
music education. It deals with methods, 
procedures, and materials proper to all 
levels of school music and emphasizes the 
philosophical and sociological aspects of 
the teaching of music in public schools and 
liberal arts colleges. 


. VAN BoDEGRAVEN, PAUL. “Equality of 
Opportunity in Music Education,” 
Music Educators Journal, XXXIX 
(September-October, 1952), 20-21. 


Points out difficulties in applying this 
objective to present conditions in public 
schooi music, especially in the instrumental 
area. 


ART 


RoBErT D. ERICKSON 
University of Chicago 


. BLranp, Davin. The Illustration of 


Books. New York: Pantheon Books 
Inc., 1952. Pp. 160+-46 plates. 


Presents a historical survey of illustra- 
tions, from the illustrated manuscript to 
present-day books. Also considers chil- 
dren’s books, processes of illustrating, and 
practical applications. 


. FLANAGAN, GEORGE A. How To Under- 


stand Modern Art. New York: Studio 
Publications, Inc., in association with 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1951. Pp. 
334+-100 illustrations. 


Traces modern art through its earlier 
sources and influences and presents critical 
analyses of reasons for the movements. 
Table of Contents includes such titles as 
“The Art You Love,” ‘‘Structure of a 
Picture,” “What Cézanne Tried To Do.” 


. GoucH, Puri. “Designing for the 


Stage,”’ The Artist, XLIII (July, 1952), 
114-15. London: 51 Piccadilly. 
Presents necessary background termi- 
nology and descriptive material essential 
for the beginning stage and costume de- 
signer. 


. HaacGEn-Sa ir, A. J. “Smell and Taste,” 


Scientific American, CLXXXVI 


(March, 1952), 28-32. 


Explains how molecular structure in ma- 
terials is related to smell and taste. Appli- 
cation of the material to art classes is pos- 
sible through creative planning 


. HorrMan, Rosert E. “Exploring Art,” 


Art Education, V (March-April, 1952), 
1-2. 

Presents an approach to the visual arts 
through the natural interests of pupils in 
comic strips, coins, automobiles, and 
photography. 
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420. KaTHEeRInE. Art Has Many 


Faces. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1951. Pp. xiv+186 with 257 illustra- 
tions. 

Presents a structural visual analysis of art 
forms of all types from gravestones through 
coal piles to plexiglass sculptures. Discusses 
different faces in nature; liberties taken 
by artists with line, color, form, light, 
texture, space; materials and tools as 
variants; characteristics of materials; how 
environment conditions the artist; and 
twentieth-century trends. 


. LASSAIGNE, JACQUES. Spanish Paint- 
ing. Geneva, Switzerland: Albert Skira, 
1952. Pp. 38+-70 plates in color. 
Presents a historical survey of Spanish 
painting from the late eleventh century 
through the works of El Greco. Superb 
illustrations of many paintings hitherto 
unseen in the United States are included. 


. Lawrorp, Giovanna. The Human 
Frame. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., in 
association with Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
(New York), 1952. Pp. 96. 

Presents thirty-eight skeletal plates in 
line drawings with structural descriptions. 
Includes drawings of the head, vertebrae, 
torso, arms, legs, and the entire torso. 
Suitable for the art teacher or for the ad- 
vanced student in drawing, painting, or 
sculpture. 


. MARSHALL, Lucite RoBERTSON. Pho- 
tography for Teen-Agers. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. x+166. 
Presents a clearly diagrammed descrip- 
tion of basic photographic subjects, such 
as light and chemicals, choosing and using 
a camera, outdoor and indoor photography, 
portraits, color, movies, developing, and 
enlarging. A good textbook for high-school 
students. 


. Mumrorp, Lewis. “How Art Educa- 
tion Strengthens Democracy,” This Is 
Art Education, pp. 35-48. Yearbook of 
the National Art Education Associa- 
tion. Kutztown, Pennsylvania: Nation- 
al Art Education Association, 1952. 


This sociology conscious writer presents a 
challenging viewpoint regarding the role 
of the art teacher in times of crisis. Suitable 
for teachers of any subject. 


. NEHER, Evetyn. “The Freedom of 


Laid-in Design,’ Handweaver and 
Craftsman, III (Summer, 1952), 18, 19, 
58. 

The laid-in design, often called ‘‘finger 
weaving,’ is explained and directions 
given for its application. 


. Nisuimura, T. Ikenobo School of Japa- 


nese Floral Art. Kyoto, Japan: Ikenobo 
Floral Art Institute (Rokkaku-Dori 
Higashi No-Toin), 1951. Pp. vi+-118+ 
1S. 

Presents the philosophy and the poetical 
feeling which inspire Japanese flower 
arrangements and gives principles of ar- 
rangement and of organization. Profusely 
illustrated with examples of arrangements, 
this book covers even such items as use of 
color, tools and equipment, and relation of 
vessel to arrangement. 


. Roop, Joun. Sculpture in Wood. Min- 


neapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1950. Pp. 180+-133 plates. 
Presents examples of fine wood-carving 
and detailed directions for making carvings 
in the round and in relief. 


. Srpcey, Louis Watton. A Half Century 


of Color. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1951. Pp. xvi+216+28 color plates. 
Presents a comprehensive history of color 
photography from 1893 to the present 
day, with emphasis on processes of color 
reproduction, dye coupling, color rating, 
and control systems. Suitable for the ad- 
vanced photographer, painter, and design 
student. 


. “Tools You Can Make,” Handweaver 


and Craftsman, III (Summer, 1952), 
28-29, 49, 51. 

Describes and illustrates weaving equip- 
ment which can be constructed by high- 
school students, or by adults from plant 
labels, tongue depressors, grocery boxes, 
crates, dowel rods, and lattice strips. 
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430. ToRBERT, DONALD, and NAGLE, Nor- 


MAN. “Architects Workshop,” Everyday 
Art Quarterly (Spring, 1952), 1-16. 
Minneapolis: Walker Art Center. 

The entire issue devoted to works by con- 
temporary architects and planners in the 
Twin City areas includes such topics as 
the architect and the city, regional con- 
siderations, and solutions to problems in 
family living. Illustrations include ex- 
amples of split-living areas, a cubehouse, 
and a two-story split-level house. 


. Varro, Marit. Designs to Music. Chi- 

cago: Apprentice House (44 East Supe- 
rior Street), 1952. Pp. 60+11 plates+ 
numerous musical notations. 
Presents one of the first attempts in 
United States publishing to structure 
musical forms in terms of visual experi- 
ences. Interprets examples in which 
melodic line, rhythmic pattern, and struc- 
tural variations found in musical works 
have been translated to visual form. Suit- 
able for art students, teachers, laymen, and 
musicians. 


. WricHT, Mary, and Wricut, Rus- 
SELL. Guide to Easier Living. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1951. Pp. 200. 
Presents the designers’ functional ap- 
proach to living problems. Includes dia- 
grams and charts of wall, floor, and table- 
top coverings; dimensions; analysis of 
materials; and specifications for comfort- 
able living. Suitable as a basic textbook 
for the homemaker, designer, artist, and 
teacher. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


D. K. BRACE 
University of Texas 


433. BERNARD, HaRoLpD W. Mental Hygiene 


for Classroom Teachers. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 
472. 

Describes a program to help teachers with 
mental-health problems. 


434. Brown, Ricwarp L. “The Breath of 


Life,”’ Journal of the American Associa- 


tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, XXIII (February, 1952), 
32-33. 

A short illustrated description of the new 
Holger-Neilson method of artificial respira- 
tion which the American Red Cross now 
uses in place of the prone-pressure method. 


. BucHER, CHARLES A. Foundations of 


Physical Education. St. Louis: C. V. 
Mosby Co., 1952. Pp. 418. 


Treats the nature and scope of physical 
education, its relations to health educa- 
tion and recreation, and changing con- 
cepts in the field. 


. Burns, EUGENE. Fresh and Salt Water 


Spinning. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1952. Pp. 96. 

A helpful guide to the purchase and use of 
equipment for casting. 


. CORBALLY, JoHN E. “Every Teacher 


Should Be a Teacher of Safety,” Safety 
Education, XXXII (March, 1952), 13- 
24. 

An argument for greater attention to 
safety by all teachers. 


. COZENS, FREDERICK W., and Stumpr, 


FLORENCE. “‘American Sports from the 
Sidelines,’’ Journal of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, XXIII (November, 
1952), 12-13, 56-57. 

An interesting description of some often 
overlooked aspects of the place of sports 
in American life. 


. CuURETON, THomAS Kirk. Physical Fit- 


ness of Champion Athletes. Urbana, Illi- 
nois: University of Illinois Press, 1951. 
Pp. 458. 

A report of certain principles of human 
physiology and body mechanics tested 
against performance of Olympic and na- 
tional champion athletes. 


. DANzIc, ALLISON, and BRANDWEIN, 


PETER (editors). The Greatest Sport 
Stories. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1951. Pp. 680. 


An excellent collection of accounts of out- 
standing sporting events cf the last hun- 
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dred years as they were reported in the 
New York Times. 


. Dust, Louts I. “Overweight—Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 Health Problem,” Todays 
Health, XXX (September, 1952), 18- 
at. 

A good discussion of the serious problem 
of overweight. 

. FITZGERALD, GERALD B. “Recreation as 
Your Career,” Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, XXIII (November, 
1952), 27, 47, 55. 

Information about the opportunities of 
recreation as a profession is given for use 
in vocational counseling. 


. HatHaway, Victoria. “Stop That 
Headache,” Todays Health, XXX 
(March, 1952), 46-47, 60-61. 

What to do about a headache. 


. Howarp, IRENE. “Polio Sense,’ To- 
days Health, XXX (July, 1952), 30-31, 
58-59. 

Helpful suggestions for eliminating fear 
when polio strikes. 


. Irwin, LEsLiEe W. Methods in Teaching 
in Health Education. Minneapolis: Bur- 
gess Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. 132. 


Suggestions on projects and methods 
useful in health instruction. 


. Means, Lous E. Fourth ‘R’— 
Recreation,” Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, XXIII (April, 
1952), 7-9, 54-56. 

A description of the extensive program of 
municipal recreation in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 

. METHENY, ELEANOR. Body Dynamics. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1952. Pp. 226. 

An interesting nontechnical but scientific 
discussion of the body mechanics of pos- 
ture and movement. 


. Meyer, L. R. Spread Formation Foot- 


ball. New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 
1952. Pp. 246. 


A book dealing with the interesting forma- 
tions used in the wide-open type of foot- 
ball. 


. MittmMan, Max, M.D. “Common Pit- 


falls in Reducing,” Todays Health, 
XXX (May, 1952), 46-47, 56-57. 
Some of the errors in reducing plans are 
described. 


. Ropcers, Martin A. “Leisure Time 


Sports for Senior High School,” Journal 
of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
XXIII (October, 1952), 14-15, 61. 

A description of methods of classification 
and operation of recreational sports in high 
school. 


. ScHEELE, Lronarp A. “Guardian of 


the Nation’s Health,” Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, XXIII 
(April, 1952), 17-18, 27. 

The surgeon general tells something of 
the work of the United States Public 
Health Service. 


. Scott, M. Gladys. “Trampolining Is 


for Girls Too,” Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, XXIII (June 
1952), 9-10, 55. 

Some of the activities on the trampoline 
suitable for girls, with emphasis on safety, 
are described and illustrated. 


. SHAW, JouN H. (editor). Selected Team 


Sports for Men. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1952. Pp. 328. 


A wide variety of sports, so described as to 
assist the layman and the teacher. 


. SmiTH, TRuMAN S. Beyond the Highway 


Sign. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing 
Co., 1952. Pp. 26. 


A ready reference guide to highway signs. 


. SmitH, TRuMAN S. Safe Driving Can Be 


Learned. Minneapolis: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., 1952. Pp. 84. 


An illustrated book providing for analysis 
and study of the cause of traffic accidents. 
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. SPEAR, MARIon R. Keeping Idle Hands 
Busy. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing 
Co., 1952. Pp. 100. 

A ‘‘what-to-do” guide for occupational 
therapists, physical instructors, and camp 
counselors. 


. STEINHAUS, ARTHUR H. “What Is This 
Dance?” Journal of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, XXIII (February, 
1952), 10-11, 34. 

An explanation of modern dance in terms 
of some of its physiological aspects. 


. TAYLOR, WILEY W. “Those Who Can’t 
See Need Physical Education Most,” 
Journal of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, XXIII (May, 1952), 20-21. 
Objectives and features of physical-edu- 
cation programs for the blind. 


. ZUHLKE, THomaS, and INGRELLI, AN- 

THONY. “Civil Defense—A Core for 
Many Learnings,” Safety Education, 
XXXII (April, 1952), 4-6. 
An emphasis on the use of instruction in 
civil defense as a core around which to 
bring in instruction in safety, health edu- 
cation, and English. 


FILMS 


KENNETH D. NorBERG 


Sacramento Slate College, Sacramento, 
California 


suited. Portrays the interpretation of voca- 
tional-guidance tests and the application 
of this information to different vocations. 
Explains how to raise questions related to 
a specific job and how to gain job experi- 
ence. 


. Personal Qualities for Job Success. 11 


minutes, black and white and color. 
Chicago: Coronet Instructional Films, 
1952. 


Illustrates personality requisites for job 
success by observing job interviews of 
several high-school graduates. Items 
stressed include initiative, good personal 
appearance, businesslike work habits, 
willingness to accept criticism, and ability 
to get along with people. 


Economics 


. Menu Planning. 10 minutes, black and 


white and color. Chicago: Coronet In- 
structional Films, 1952. 

Illustrates how menu-planning can con- 
tribute to good family living through the 
serving of meals which the family can 
afford and enjoy, which can be prepared 
in the time available, and which will pro- 
vide a well-balanced diet. 


. Selection of Fruits and Vegetables. 15 


minutes, color. Washington: United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
1951. 

Suggests the three points consumers 
should consider in shopping for fruits and 
vegetables: need, quality, price. 


. Tips from Your Freezer. 20 minutes, 


The following list of selected in- 
structional motion pictures is restrict- 
ed to recent 16mm films not previous- 1951. 
ly listed in this journal. All listings are 
sound films unless otherwise indicated. 


color. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 


Shows how to get the best results from a 
deep freezer. 


BusINEss EDUCATION 


. Gregg Shorthand Simplified. Black and 
white, six films. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 

Louis A. Leslie and Charles E. Zoubek, 
co-authors of the book Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified, demonstrate the teaching of 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL ARTS 
460. How To Investigate Vocations. Black 
and white and color. Chicago: Coronet 
Instructional Films, 1952. 
Intended to motivate young people to in- 
vestigate vocations and determine the 
types of work for which they are best 
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shorthand in actual classroom situations. 
The titles of the six films are: First Lesson 
in Gregg Shorthand Simplified, Typical 
Lesson in Gregg Shorthand Simplified, 
Teaching Marginal Reminders, Developing 
Shorthand Speed, Doing Homework in 
in Gregg Shorthand Simplified, and Doing 
Homework in Gregg Shorthand Simplified: 
Functional Method. 


. Introduction to Accounting. 20 minutes, 
black and white. New York: Business 
Education Films, 1951. 


Covers the following topics: importance 
and uses of accounting, the personal quali- 
ties needed by a successful accountant, 
objectives of an elementary-accounting 
course, areas of advanced-accounting 
study, job opportunities, and the rewards 
that come to successful accountants. 


Music 


. Barber of Seville. 1 hour, 55 minutes, 
black and white. New York: Cornell 
Film Co., 1952. 

The complete opera by Rossin:. Presents 
well-known operatic singers with the 
orchestra and chorus of the Rjome Opera 
House. 


. Fra Diavolo. 23 minutes, black and 
white. Ridgefield, New Jersey: Official 
Films, Inc., 1952. 

A condensed version of Auber’s comic 
opera in three acts. Preserves the dra- 
matic continuity and contains the major 
scenes and musical passages. Sung in 
Italian by the La Scala Opera Com- 
pany. 

. Here Comes the Band. 17 minutes, black 
and white. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1952. 


The story of the University of Michigan 
band—selection of candidates, collection 
of music and instruments, rehearsals, and 
production of numbers executed on the 
field at football games. 


. Immortal Bizet. 20 minutes, black and 
white. New York: Almanac Films, Inc., 
1952. 

The life of Georges Bizet, filmed against the 
actual background in Paris, Arles, and 


Italy, with selections from his most im- 
portant works. 


471. Introduction to Jazz. 12 minutes, black 


and white and color. Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California, Educational Film 
Sales Department, 1952. 

Traces musically and historically the 
evolution of jazz music from 1895 to 1920— 
from its African origins through the ‘‘New 
Orleans period.” 


. La Traviata. 14 minutes, black and 


white. New York: Musart Productions 
Co., 1951. 


A condensation of Verdi’s opera with arias 
in Italian and narration in English. 


. Marching Band Fundamentals. 21 min- 


utes, black and white and color. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: Indiana University 
Audio-visual Center [and] New York: 
Educational Film Library Association, 
1952. 

Defines and shows the various marching 
steps and positions. Also shows marching 
with instruments and the handling of in- 
struments at play and at carry positions. 


. The Marriage of Figaro. 1 hour, 46 min- 


utes, black and white. New York: 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1951. 

Mozart’s opera is performed by the Berlin 
State Orchestra. German dialogue with 
English titles. 


. Science in the Orchestra. Black and 


white, three films. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 


Exploring the Instruments. 12 minutes. 
How notes of different pitch are produced 
by changing the length of a vibrating 
string or a column of air; the variety of 
notes obtainable on brass instruments by 
altering the shape of the player’s lips; the 
range of pitch of the various instruments 
in full symphony orchestra, demonstrated 
by diagrams and by the players. 

Hearing the Orchestra. 13 minutes. The 
nature of sound and its transmission 
through the air; the structure and mecha- 
nism of the human ear. Visualizes the 
vibrations of sound and demonstrates 
what happens to sound in a vacuum. 
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Looking at Sounds. 10 minutes. An intro- 
duction to harmonics, with visual demon- 
strations on the audio-spectrometer of the 
harmonic components of notes made by 
different instruments. Finally an oboe is 
made to sound like a flute when its har- 
monics are changed in a filter network. 


ART 


. Craftsmanship in Clay: Decoration. 10 
minutes, color. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Indiana University Audio-visual Cen- 
ter [and] New York: Educational Film 
Library Association, 1951. 

Introduces decoration as the addition of 
visual interest to form and shows the 
three basic materials used for applying 
designs on a clay surface: clay, glaze, and 
clay slip. Useful for teaching the basic 
skills needed and for motivating interest 
in, and appreciation for, ceramic art. 


. Form Evolution. 13 minutes, black and 
white. New York: A. F. Films, Inc., 
1952. 

Intended to convey to students in art 
classes a number of fundamental con- 
cepts of nonrepresentational sculpture— 
concepts of form, volume, and form in 
motion. 


. Gallery of French Sculptors. 14 minutes, 
black and white. New York: A. F. 
Films, Inc., 1952. 

Introduces the art of Rodin and shows 
how his teachings have influenced sculp- 
tors and sculpturing. Explains attitudes 
toward life and toward their work held 
by some of these sculptors. 


. How To Make an Etching. 20 minutes, 


black and white. New York: Almanac 


Films, Inc., 1951. 

A detailed demonstration of this print- 
maker’s art—the original drawing, its 
transfer to the metal plate, the mixing of 
the acid, heating, inking, and wiping. Also 
shown are the aquatint process and the 
final printing of the plate. 


. Lithography. 14 minutes, black and 
white. Chicago: International Film 
Bureau, 1952. 


A demonstration performed by Marion 
Witt Wexler, lithographer and teacher of 
design at the School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Presents the successive steps in 
the production of a lithograph. 


. Perspective Drawing. 8 minutes, black 


and white. Los Angeles: University of 
California, Educational Film Sales De- 
partment, 1951. 

Using a cube as a basic form, the film de- 
scribes individually one-point, two-point, 
and three-point perspective techniques. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


482. Alcoholism. 22 minutes, black and 


white. Wilmette, Illinois: Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, 1952. 


Attempts to show how the roots of this 
illness are imbedded in personality diffi- 
culties often relating back to the early 
formative years of the victim’s childhood, 
and how they cau be traced through psy- 
chotherapy. Presents a case study of three 
types of alcoholics. 


. Artificial Respiration. 6 minutes, black 


and white. New York: Seminar Films, 
Inc., 1952. 


Demonstrates the back-pressure arm-lift 
method of artificial respiration. 


. Getting Ready Physically. 11 minutes, 


black and white. Chicago: Coronet In- 
structional Films, 1951. 

Explains the three essential steps in getting 
ready physically for entrance into the 
armed forces—the importance of having a 
thorough physical examination, the need 
for good health habits, the diagnostic use 
of the physica] standard test set by the 
Armed Forces Committee of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation. 


. H—The Story of a Teenage Drug Addict. 


20 minutes, black and white. New 
York: Young America Films, Inc., 
1951. 

The story of how a high-school boy first 
encounters narcotics through a fellow- 
student and how he is led into their 
use, becomes an addict, and finally begins 
the cure for his addiction. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The American Secondary School. Edited by 
Paut B. Jacospson. New York 11: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. viii+-458. 
$4.75. 


Various college textbooks in education 
have been offered in the past for the purpose 
of explaining to prospective secondary- 
school teachers the many problems they 
will face in their future work. Paul B. 
Jacobson, dean of the School of Education, 
University of Oregon, has induced a group 
of ten educators to write a new series of 
chapters for this same purpose. In the words 
of the Preface, this new volume on secondary 
education “‘is offered to college teachers who 
are seeking a text to introduce students to 
high-school teaching as a career” (p. vi). 
This review will need to give some estimate 
of how well this task has been accomplished. 

Surely the authorship is distinguished; 
two deans and five other professors of educa- 
tion join with a superintendent, an assistant 
superintendent, and a specialist in school- 
community relations to form the panel of 
experts. Each writes with knowledge and 
skill in his own field, and the result is a com- 
pilation of eighteen chapters which survey 
the development and present-day features of 
our secondary schools. 

The viewpoints of educators are so varied 
that no one, probably, will agree entirely 
with the results even of such able author- 
ship. The crucial point is the degree to which 
the authors have identified the topics of 
major interest and concern to beginning sec- 
ondary-school teachers and have provided 
a useful introduction to these topics. 

This reviewer believes that a functional 
college course in secondary education can be 
organized by using this book as a basic text- 


book and centering the study on five ques- 
tions of major concern: 

1. What of education as a career? The first 
two chapters deal adequately with education 
as a profession, the qualities needed by 
teachers, opportunities for employment in 
teaching and in other careers in education, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of 
education as a career. 

2. What are the foundations of secondary 
education? The book devotes an entire chap- 
ter to “The Developmental Tasks of Adoles- 
cence” and another to “Secondary Educa- 
tion in Democracy.” It has become tradi- 
tional, but nonetheless important, to say 
that education must be based both on the 
needs of the individual and on the nature 
of a democratic social order. The concept of 
“developmental tasks” is emphasized as a 
fruitful way of understanding the behavior 
of the adolescent and relating it to the needs 
of society. Similarly, the urgent need for 
teaching the basic tenets of our democratic 
system is emphasized. Another chapter de- 
scribes the continuing efforts to make the 
high school free and effective for all youth. 
Finally, a chapter is devoted to several 
other problems, such as the recent develop- 
ment of the junior high school and the 
junior college. 

3. How did secondary education develop 
in this country, and how is it controlled and 
administered today? An excellent short chap- 
ter traces the various stages of development 
since early Colonial days. Another chapter 
on the control of secondary education clari- 
fies the roles of state, local, and federal 
government in education, describes the 
several types of school districts, and ex- 
plains the functions of school boards and 
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administrative officers. Finally, a chapter 
considers factors affecting the program and 
the organization of public instruction. 

4, What is the instructional program of the 
secondary school? A series of eight chapters, 
amounting to about half the total content of 
the book, goes to the heart of the school’s 
program by discussing the curriculum and its 
development;extra-curriculum activities and 
their improvement; the pupil personnel 
program and its relation to teaching; and the 
various problems of evaluation, marking, 
and reporting. 

5. How shall the school better relate itself 
to the community? The community-school 
movement is described as a conscious effort 
to relate the school’s genera!-education pro- 
gram to the problems of living in its sup- 
porting community, nation, and world, 
through continual efforts to improve the 
quality of living. 


Good answers to these five questions will 
provide the right content for an introduc- 
tory course in secondary education, and the 


authors of this textbook have worked dili- 
gently to provide the answers. All the chap- 
ters are clearly written, although considera- 
tions of space have reduced many challenging 
topics to a page, or even to a paragraph. This 
reviewer, as one who is privileged to partici- 
pate, day by day, in the dynamic process of 
educating youth, found himself wishing for 
more detail in some chapters, more graphic 
description, more illustrations in both word 
and picture, so that the college student of 
education might get the liveliest possible 
picture of the secondary school. Yet the book 
is readable and interesting, and each chap- 
ter contains questions and references that 
will lead the student to further study. 
There are several noteworthy new empha- 
ses in the book. The problem of the needs 
and developmental tasks of youth receives 
the detailed attention that it has long 
merited. The two chapters on the curriculum 
are written intelligently and with due atten- 
tion to recent problems and developments, 
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although they could have been written in 
considerably greater detail and could have 
included more specific illustrations and 
examples, without exceeding the scope of 
the book. On the other hand, the two excel- 
lent chapters on the extra-curriculum are 
somewhat long in proportiun to other 
topics. The chapters on the pupil personnel 
program give well-deserved attention to the 
several phases of the guidance and counseling 
service, but it is not made sufficiently clear 
that pupil personnel services also include the 
work of attendance workers, social workers, 
psychologists, school physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and testing specialists. The chapters 
on evaluation rightly point out that over- 
emphasis on test scores is detrimental to a 
broader concept of evaluation. 

Many good features and some lacks have 
been mentioned, and the judgment may be 
made that, on the whole, the authors of this 
introductory textbook have written in such 
a way that students will receive the help 
they need in understanding the nature of 
secondary education. The book is recom- 
mended to college teachers of such courses. 


FRANK S. ALBRIGHT 
Public Schools 
Gary, Indiana 
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Joun P. Wynne, General Education in Theo- 
ry and Practice. New York 10: Bookman 
Associates, 1952. Pp. 252. 


This treatise on general education is by an 
established author of books in the education- 
al field. It is in essence an application to gen- 
eral education of a point of view developed 
in the earlier book, Philosophies of Educa- 
tion, by the same author. Eight of the nine- 
teen chapters, or almost half of the approxi- 
mately four hundred pages in the earlier 
book, are given over to identification and 
discussion of six “essential features of edu- 
cational experience” which, in the second 
chapter of this later book, are restated as 
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the six “qualities of experience” that “are 
the philosophy of general education and the 
aims of general education all at the same 
time” (p. 53). These ends are designated as 
“functional contingency,” “widening soci- 
ality,” “pervasive interest,” ‘‘creative origi- 
nality,” “intelligent choice,” and “reflective 
purpose” (p. 47). The remainder, also, of 
the new book is closely geared to the point 
of view fostered in Philosophies of Education. 
Clues to the earlier book’s trend and empha- 
sis may be supplied by reporting that it is 
dedicated to Dewey, Kilpatrick, and Bode, 
and that its index displays large numbers of 
references to their writings, more to Dewey 
than to the others. 

In General Education in Theory and Prac- 
tice chapters following the second have to 
do with subject matter, organization of 
courses, methods of teaching, extracurricu- 
lum activities, evaluation, in-service prepa- 
ration for teaching general education, prepa- 
ration of students for teaching general 
education, admission of students, adminis- 
trative responsibility, and theories of gen- 
eral education. That the emphasis in these 
chapters is consistent with the aims of gen- 
eral education as formulated may be judged 
by the line of argument in several. 

The chapter on subject matter reviews 
briefly the possible contributions to gen- 
eral education of fields like science and 
mathematics, fine arts, language arts, phi- 
losophy, and religion and insists that “the 
desirable qualities of experience constitute 
the guiding principles” of selection of ma- 
terials and that “emphasis should be on 
perspective and general patterns rather than 
on specific procedures and facts” (p. 72). 
The chapter on organization of courses 
advocates the reflective analysis of existing 
courses for their contribution to general 
education, identifies the techniques of 
designing courses, such as the survey, single- 
subject, fusion, core, and multiple-function 
courses, and contends that all teachers, no 
matter what their fields of specialization, are 
under obligation to emphasize the ends of 
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general education. The chapter on extra- 
curriculum activities maintains that they 
are virtually a part of the curriculum, al- 
though at the play level rather than at the 
work level, and that they should foster the 
same qualities of experience as should be 
fostered by curricular activities. Procedures 
in evaluation, focused on the qualities of 
experience as criteria, should be “so de- 
signed as to test general principles rather 
than isolated facts and skills” (p. 136), and 
“students, teachers, and administrators all 
should participate in evaluation” (p. 142). 
“Evaluation is not only a means to general 
education; it is an aspect of general educa- 
tion itself” (p. 146). The chapter on admis- 
sion contends that general education is for 
all; that, in consequence, all normal high- 
school graduates should be admitted to col- 
lege; and that their subsequent pursuit of 
the specialized curriculums available should 
be in accordance with the institution’s guid- 
ance policy. Argument in other chapters is 
in similar logical integration with the phi- 
losophy developed in the chapter on the ends 
of general education. 

Comment should be made on the words 
“theory” and “practice” in the title of the 
book. The prospective reader should not be 
misled by these terms. Recognition of prac- 
tice in the book is given largely through 
succinct proposal of practices in applying 
the theory presented. The book is not to be 
regarded as a comprehensive exposition of 
practices, as is, for example, General Educa- 
tion in Action, by B. Lamar Johnson (re- 
viewed by this writer in the December, 1952, 
School Review). Johnson’s book is an 
extensive analytical report of diverse prac- 
tices in the junior colleges of California. 

Another desirable comment concerns the 
author’s assertion in the Preface that the 
book “may be used as a text for courses in 
higher education” (p. 10). If by “text” he 
means textbook, the statement seems un- 
acceptable, since courses in higher education 
require a more inclusive treatise than is here 
afforded. 
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These strictures are not to say that the 
book does not present an illuminating ad- 
vocacy of an important theory of general 
education. The author is correct in urging 
that the book “furnishes administrators 
and faculty members with a concise ac- 
count of significant alternatives involved in 
their practical efforts to improve general 
education” (p. 9). In doing so, the book is to 
be regarded as a useful reference on general 
education either in courses or out. While the 
discussion is directed mainly to the collegi- 
ate level, the theory is no less applicable to 
elementary- and secondary-school levels. 


LEONARD V. Koos 
University of Chicago 
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FLORENCE FILTEN FRENCH, WILLIAM B. 
LEVENSON, and VERA COBER ROCKWELL. 
Radio English. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. xiv+368. 
$3.60. 


Among hundreds of textbooks on speech 
and English designed to make boys and girls 
more effective when they talk and write, 
Radio English is unique in that broad aims 
are attempted through understanding and 
practice in one field, namely, radio and 
television. 

The book is divided into five parts and 
an Appendix. Part I is “Continuity in the 
Radio Program”; Part II, “The News by 
Radio”; Part III, “Talk on the Radio”; 
Part IV, “The Radio Play’; and Part V, 
‘Television Today.” The Appendix includes 
a play for radio production, a glossary of 
radio and television terms, and a selected 
bibliography. 

Of the book’s various merits, the most 
outstanding is the opportunity it gives to 
students who use it to participate actively 
in projects which are important and mean- 
ingful to them. 

The style is colorful and adapted to stu- 
dents of high-school and junior-college age. 
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For example, boys and girls are motivated 
by radio vernacular, and such terms as 
ad lib, on beam, cross fade, flub, ham, take it 
away, and on the button, give them the feeling 
of being on the inside of a profession of ad- 
venture. Soon they accept in the same spirit 
andante, crescendo, diminuendo, frequency 
modulation, closed circuit, legato, pianissimo, 
remote control, sotto, and similar terms, and 
finally, without pressures, reach adult under- 
standing and proficiency. 

The practice situations in the book are 
real. The authors have capitalized on the 
fact that radio and television programs are 
made up of continuity, newscasts, talks, 
interviews, discussions, plays, and music 
and are part of the daily experiences of 
practically everyone in the capacity of 
participator or listener. The assorted forms 
of presentation are utilized for a varied and 
original series of speech activities of gradu- 
ated difficulty, beginning with simple con- 
tinuity in which the individual merely an- 
nounces himself and ending with the presen- 
tation of a play in which the ideas, plot, 
dialogue, and sound effects are all original. 

The projects are not limited to the sub- 
ject matter of speech and English. They 
cut across boundaries and include art, music, 
science, mathematics, history—all inte- 
grated into real life experiences. 

Practically every unit includes carefully 
selected or created illustrations and scripts 
which ‘make explanations clear and which 
add to the rapid systematic progression that 
is characteristic of the textbook. 

Bearing in mind that scientific studies 
have established the wisdom of teaching 
speech directly as well as indirectly for 
maximum improvement, the authors intro- 
duce the elements of the process, one at a 
time, in connection with a fitting activity. 
Controlled breathing ; appropriate rate, pitch, 
quality, and volume of voice; acceptable 
pronunciation; effective language, including 
structure, word choice, and levels of formal- 
ity are taught clearly and thoroughly, in a 
natural order, and always functionally. 
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There is a marked absence of meaningless, 
isolated drill. 

The book is attractive in appearance, the 
print is clear, the illustrations are helpful, 
and the chapters and topics are clearly 
labeled. 

Some students and teachers may question 
the advisability of devoting a full semester 
or a year to practice in the area of radio 
alone when improvement in face-to-face talk 
is a more urgent need—conversation in and 
out of the home, reports in the classroom, 
discussion in school and community meet- 
ings, and acting before informal and formal 
audiences. Critics may wish that the au- 
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thors had made clear a broader aim for dis- 
cussion, showing how discussion may be 
used in problem-solving, as it is often used 
in a true democracy, rather than used dis- 
cussion merely as a means of encouraging 


‘ students to talk freely and lose inhibitions. 


In such a presentation more universally ac- 
cepted types would be clarified and final 
decision-making would be included. But 
these are minor questions about a book 
which promises to have a wide and success- 
ful use. 

Gtapys L. BoRCHERS 


University of Wisconsin 
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Clinical Studies in Reading. II—With Em- 
phasis on Vision Problems. Edited by 
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Educational Monographs, No. 77. Chi- 
cago 37: University of Chicago. Press, 
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ciation, 1952. Pp. 26. $0.25. 

Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids for the 
Language Arts. Compiled by Irwin J. 
Sutoway. Chicago Schools Journal, Vol. 
XXXIV, Nos. 3-4. Chicago 21: Chicago 
Teachers College, 1952. Pp. 24. 

General Biology: 10th Year. Curriculum Bul- 
letin, 1951-1952 Series, No. 7. Brooklyn 
2: Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1952. Pp. 102. 

GLENNON, VINCENT J., and HUNNICUTT, 
C. W. What Does Research Say about 
Arithmetic? Washington 6: Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 1952. Pp. iv+46. $0.50. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building 
Planning Conference: Proceedings—Keep- 
ing Ahead of the Children. Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, 
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Vol. XXVIII, No. 5. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Division of Research and Field 
Services, Indiana University, 1952. Pp. 
112. $1.00. 

The Job Ahead for Defense Mobilization. 
Eighth Quarterly Report to the President 
by the Director of Defense Mobilization, 
January 1, 1953. Washington 25: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Pp. iv-+52. $0.30. 

LockHartT, HELEN S. “Nutrition Education 
Resources for Schools.” New York 17: 
Distributed by the Nutrition Foundation, 
Inc., [n.d.]. Chart. $0.25. 

MEECE, LEONARD E.; ADAMS, HARoLp P.; 
EcKEL, HowarpD; and Hopper, ROBERT 
L. Twenty-five Years of Service to Kentucky 
Schools. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, Vol. XXV, No. 2. Lexington, 
Kentucky: College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, 1952. Pp. 64. $0.50. 

Nutrition Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. Edited by HELEN S. 
LockHarT and F. EUGENIA WHITEHEAD. 
New York 17: Nutrition Foundation, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. 44. $1.00. 

Reading for Meaning. Proceedings of the 34th 
Annual Education Conference Held at 
the University of Delaware March 7, 8, 
1952, Vol. III. Compiled by RussEtt G. 
STAUFFER. Newark, Delaware: Reading 
Clinic, School of Education, University 
of Delaware, 1952. Pp. x+78. $1.50. 

TALLMAN, MARJORIE. Dictionary of Civics 
and Government. New York 16: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. Pp. 292. $5.00. 

United States Army Occupational Handbook: 
A Manual for Civilian Guidance Coun- 
selors and Students, pp. xiit+194; U.S. 
Army Career Field, Nos. 1-30. Washing- 
ton 25: Office of the Adjutant General, 
Department of the Army, [n.d.]. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, OFFICE OF 

EDUCATION: 

Bulletin 1952, No. 10—Education in 
Turkey by Asut H. K. Sassant. Pp. 
viii+-96. $0.30. 

Bulletin 1952, No. 13—Schools at Work in 
48 States: A Study of Elementary 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 
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School Practices. Pp. x+138. $0.35. 
Circular No. 356—“Checklists for Public 
School Adult Education Programs” by 
HoMER KEMPFER with the assistance 
of MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EVALUATION, ADULT EpuUCATION As- 
SOCIATION. Pp. 18 (processed). $0.15. 

Circular No. 357—“Eight Measures for 
Evaluating Educational Programs for 
the Foreign Born” by Homer Kemp- 
FER with the advice of MEMBERS OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
FOREIGN BorN OF THE ADULT EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION. Pp. 14 (processed). 
$0.15. 

Directory of Secondary Day Schools 195 1- 
52: Showing Accredited Status, En- 
rollment, Staff, and Other Data by 
MABEL C. RIcE. Pp. xviii+170. $1.00. 

Misc. No. 17, 1952—Science Facilities for 
Secondary Schools: Guiding Principles 
and Suggestions for Planning and De- 
veloping Instructional Facilities for 
Science Teaching by Putte G. Joun- 
son. Pp. vi+38. $0.25. 

Pamphlet No. 112, 1952—Some Prob- 
lems in the Education of Handicapped 
Children by RoMAINE P. MACKIE. 
Pp. iv+12. $0.15. 


UNITED NATIONS: 

United Nations at Work: No. 1, Human 
Rights in the United Nations by 
CHARLES MALIK (Publications 1952. 
1. 26), pp. 22; No. 2, The Record 
and Responsibilities of the Economic 
and Social Council by SyED AmjaD ALI 
(Publications 1952. 1. 27), pp. 36; No. 
3, World Social Situation Today (Pub- 
lications 1952. 1. 29), pp. 42; Tangan- 
ytka, Its Present and Its Future (Pub- 
lications 1952. 1. 28), pp. 28. $0.15 
each. 


UNESCO (United States Sales Agent: 
Columbia University Press, New York 
27): Occasional Papers in Education: 

No. 16—“The Delhi Public Library 
Project” by Frank M. GARDNER. 
Pp. 26 (processed). 
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PATTERN FOR FREEDOM 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
MYRTLE ROBERTS, Past President, National Council for the Social Studies 


the Publication of 


PURPOSE | To provide a straightforward account of the history of our country so 


that Senior High School Students will be inspired to take their places 


as responsible and informed American citizens. 


You SELL UNITED STATES HISTORY to Your High School 
Students in the first 30 Minutes of the Course When You Use 
PATTERN FOR FREEDOM! 


Write for free Reprint of Winston's unique introduction to the study of United States History 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


A unique, inspiring book in 
American patriotism .... 


YOUTH ON TRIAL 
By MAJOR LUCIAN J. CILETTI 


¢ The stirring story of a dedicated World 
War II veteran who made good his vow 
to help young people and country. Fully 
illustrated, well printed, with colorful 
jacket. 


¢ Acclaimed nationally by 12 outstanding 
reviewers including The N.Y. Times, The 
N.Y. Herald-Tribune, The Cumulative 
Book Digest (Sept. 1952), The Bulletin 
(May 1952). Also NEA Journal coverage 
(Feb. 1953). Especially recommended for 
history and social studies courses and 
libraries. 

¢ Featured on VOICE OF AMERICA round 
the world in 46 languages. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 5 
copies or more of regular $3.75 edition, 
$3.10 per copy, including shipping charges. 
Single copy, $3.25. Order directly to: 

BETTER THE WORLD PRESS 
WASHINGTON, PA. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


and Milwaukee combine to offer 
you a pleasant and profitable summer 


Enroll for the 1953 summer session 


Business Administration Liberal Arts 
Nursing 
Speech 


REGULAR SESSION: ¢ LONG SESSION: 
June 22-July 31 June 8-July 30 


As one of the leading educational centers in the 
country, Marquette University is highly quali- 
fied to provide graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents a summer of profitable study. Practical edu- 
cation conferences, an excellent Vocational Guid- 
ance Center, institutes, workshops and a wide 
variety of courses are open to teachers and ad- 
ministrators in all levels of education. Marquette’s 
summer session also features outstanding guest 
lecturers. 

Summer school students at Marquette will have a 
pleasant stay in the vacation-time atmosphere of 
beautiful Milwaukee—enjoying, too, all the cul- 
tural and social advantages of a progressive metro- 
politan area. 

Bulletins and application blanks now available. 
Write Registrar, Dept. A., 615 N. 11th Street 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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